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PREFAC^E 

This l)ook is the story of how East and West have met and 
still are meeting in Hawaii. It is l)ased on a series of lectures 
whieh the author had the privilege of delivering in New York 
City in 1922 !)y the invitation of Union Theologieal Senrinary. 
By permission of the Seminary these lectures were also given 
at Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California; Oberlin 
College; Andover Theological Seminary; Pomona ('ollege 
and, in part, at Hartford Theological Seminary and Yale 
Divinity School. 

Th(^ author's hearty apprcH'iation goes out to Union Theo- 
logical Seminary for this opportunity to interpret Hawaii and 
for the privilege of pu])lication; to the many friends who have 
off(^r(Ml materials, suggestions and criticisms; and to the 
photographers who have so generously allowed the use of 
pictures for the illustrations. 



INTRODUCTION 

The Purpose of this Book 

Out ill the iiiiddlo of the PMcific there is a fragment of 
America which America gravely misunderstands or, at l)est, 
regards but supei'ficially and hghtly. The Hawaiian Islands 
suggest to the average American only Waikiki and " the lazy 
languorous latitudes of the Pacific." The purpose of this 
l)ook is to correct this misundei'standing and to set forth the 
real significance of Hawaii. It is not a land of hula dances, 
grass skirts and ukekdes — that is only tlie muddy foam on 
the beach and largely a mattei' of ai'tificial stimulation foi' 
tourist trade and financial })rofit. Ncnther is Hawaii merely 
a land of sugar-cane and pin(^ap|)les — that is its necessary 
economic basis, l)ut not its dee|)(^r meaning. 
Where East and West Meet 

Deeper than grotesque amusements or comnHU'cial pros- 
])erity lies the tremendous human meaning of Hawaii. H; is 
one of tlie two a])solut(vly outstanding placets in the woi'ld 
where East and West hav(^ nu^t and mingled. The other is 
Oonstantinopl(\ l^ut what a contrast betwcM^n Honolulu and 
Oonstantinoph^ a contrast in background, in })res{Mrt; con- 
ditions and above all in liop(\ Wlier(^as tlu^ Straits of the 
B()S]K)rus have been foi- c(Mituries the (l(^si)air of the w^orld, 
the Hawaiian Islands can almost as truthfully be called its 
door of ho|)e. 

First rnij)ressions of Hawaii 

Ho])e, it must be gi'anted, is not the im})i"ession which fii'st 

comes wlu^n the traveller st(^ps off the dock at Honolulu. 

After tlie pleasant (^xcitc^ment of l)eing decoi'ated witli wreaths 

oi flowers and driven through garden-bordered streets has 
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passed away, and the observer pauses to take in the human 
tide, the impression of brown faces and Oriental eyes, with 
the sinister presence of sokliers in uniform at every turn, 
makes him feel that the man must be an optimist indeed who 
could describe Hawaii as a door of hope from a human stand- 
point. 

A Visitors Questions 
Is this really a part of America? Are not tlie people of 
Hawaii slightly demented to thirds of statehood? Is not 
white and Christian America sure to lose out here ultimately 
and be overwhelmed by this ever rising Oriental tide? The 
soldiers may represent a temporary military ascendency, l)ut 
nuist not the children of its soil, after all, determine in the 
end what the civilization of the land shall V)e? And are not 
these children hopelessly un-American? 

A 71 Interracial Expermierit Station 
The answer to such natural cjuestions and misgivings is 
that Hawaii is America's and the world's interracial experi- 
ment station and that he who sees only the conspicuous l)ut 
not especially significant soldiers and the brown-skinned people 
sees only the surface. He who would see deeper must know 
something of the history of each of th(^se various racial groups, 
something of the traditions of Hawaii, something of its schools 
and the social and religious forces which are molding ("hinesc^ 
and Japanese, Hawaiians, Portuguese and Filipinos into an 
American connnunity. 

An Exotic Civilization 
It is characteristic of Hawaii that numy of its most trivial 
and of its most important things have come from al)road. 
The grass skirt came from the South Seas — the ancient 
Hawaiians wore tapa, a kind of paper cloth mad(3 from bark. 
The ukelele is a Portuguese importation, called ukelele or 
'^ jumping flea " by the Hawaiians in derision. So also 
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Hawaii's r('lig;i()ns, Christianity and Buddhistn, are exotic* and 
its population lias been largely drawn from overseas, less than 
onc^-fifth of it l)eing of \\\v native Polynesian race. 

The Arrangement of the BooJc 
Facts like these explain why parts of this book are histori- 
cal. One nnist know the history to understand the present 
situation. If othc^r pages read like missionary annals it is 
b(H'ause the missionary activity was a fundamental part of 
i\w histoi-y. If yc^t other pages appear to })e a discussion of 
race pi'obk^ms w(41, these are the master problems which 
Hawaii's history has inevital)ly brought upon her. And if 
yet other ])ages s(Hnn like a, tract on Americanization — then 
again it must be said tliat Americanization is the great and 
fascinating work undc^r way in Hawaii. 

Fird Western Influences 
Tlu^ first cliapi(^r tlu^'efore will deal with the missionary 
backgroimd from 1820 to 18()(). In this period the Polynesian 
race was Christianized and Westernized. ^Ethnologists are 
not sun^ but genc^rally incline to think that the Polynesians, who 
include also the* Maoris of N(nv Zealand and the people of 
Tahiti, Snnion and the ]\Iar(iuesas, came originally from 
In(ha. I^uf if their origin was in the I^East, they bec^unc^, to 
a considerabh^ d(^gr(M' \V(\steriiiz(Ml l)y their contact w^ith the 
missionary and the whalcM' and adojited a Western and genei'- 
ally Protc^stant foi-m of Christianity. This ])(M'i()(l therefore 
repr(\s(Mits tlie fii'st UKM^ing of h'.ast and West in Hawaii. 

A Peaceful Invasion 
Th(^ second chapter will tell the story of the scM'ond rdien 
invasion of Hawaii- this time the gi'cat flood of Oriental 
laborei-s, Chinc^se and Japanese, in the period from 1860 to 
1000. Here an ascendc^it Western civilization was ahnost 
c()mi)letely inundated by the human Rood from the East which 
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eanie at a tiine when, in luinibers, vitality and morale, Hawaii 
was least prepared to receive and assimilate it. 

Tlie Problems of Today 
The succeeding chapters present the human situation as it 
is in Hawaii today — the racial difficulties and educational 
achievements, the industrial problem and the Japanese ques- 
tion. In each case the object is to show^ the forces at w^ork, 
the prevailing drift of progress and the bearing of it all on 
the larger prol)lems of the Pacific. 

Hawaii^ s Responsibility 

Ho\Y will it all come out? Will Hawaii at last be American 
()]• .Japanese? Will it be Christian or Buddhist? East and 
W(\st ar(^ meeting hove whicli will prevail? Or will each 
learn something from the othei'? Will they meet to fight and 
siiai'l at one another or to a[)pi'eciate and understand each 
other to th(^ helping of the world? The fact that such ques- 
lions can be asked indicates the^ tremendous significance of 
Hawaii for evei'y thoughtful American. These questions 
also reveid sometliing of th(i I'esponsibility resting upon every 
Anunican resident in Hawaii to be an ambassador of good 
will to the various i"aces gathered there — a responsil)ility 
which, on the w-hole, is largely recognized and nol)ly lived up 
to by editors, teachers, social and religious workers and even 
the business men of the connnunity. 

The problems of the Pacific, wdiile delicate and dangerous 
onough, ai'o hopeful in comparison with those of Europe. 
America is definitely committed to an interest in them by the 
\Vashington Conference on Limitation of Armaments and has 
desalt benevolently with China and w^ith the Philippines, 
•hipan, ]-eceding from its earlier aggressive attitude, has re- 
turned Shantung, withdrawn from Siberia and given evidence 
of a purpose to play the game honora])ly. China may be 
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saved and a new era of international morality may dawn in 
the Pacific. 

Hawaii s Strategic Importance 
Of all tliis Hawaii is in some sort a symbol and in it she may 
play a vital ])art. For is not the importance of Hawaii pri- 
marily educational rather than commercial or even military? 
In Hawaii may l)e demonstrated, first of all, an interracial 
civilization charactc^rized l)y ('hristian g;ood will and free 
American institutions. Out of this may go back to China 
and Ja|)an leader's of their own race trained in this atmosphere 
of good will and freedom. And into it, as a vestibule to the 
Orient, might well come for further training and preparation 
those young peoi)le of America who are destined ultimately 
for social, religious, diplomatic or educational service in the 
Far lOast. 

WJiat Verdict Fifty Years Hence f 
Honu^times I wonder how this book will be appraised by the 
historian who, fifty yc^ars from now, may chance upon it in his 
s(^ai-ch for the view-point and opinions of an earlier day. Will 
h(^ say it was too optimistic — tliat the foi'ces of racial inertia, 
human prejudice and woi-ld-wide strife were too great and 
that tlie hopes of Hawaii as a testing ground of interracial 
good will proved futile and chimerical? Or will he find in 
this book a reasoned foi-esight and w^dl-grounded anticipation 
of the trend of progress? 

The Future in the Balance 
It is a case where ^' the will to believe '' may turn the 
balance. If enough people believe in meeting Hawaii's prob- 
lems in the Christian spirit, there is a reasonable hope of 
success. If enough people fail to accept this approach and 
try to deal with Hawidi's prol)lems by sheer coercion or blind 
force and in a spirit of arrogant race pride, than Hawaii will 
only go the embittercMl way that Europe has gone already. 
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This l)Ook is, thoreforo, both a (lescription of coiKUtioiis and a 
rallying cry for all men of ^ood will to help move those condi- 
tions forward in the direction so hopefully possiV)le. 

Race Between Education and Catastrophe 
H. (1. Wells has descri})ed history as ^' a race between edu- 
cation and catasti'ophe." It is just that in Hawaii, and this 
book seeks to pi'omote those social, economic, religious and 
interracial attitudes of mind which help make up the kind of 
(Mhication that will ])revent catastrophe. Fifty years more 
will t(rll the story! But, meanwhile, Haw^iii is going to be a 
trc^nunidously intc^-esting social laboratory in which to observe 
or, bettei' yet, in which to live and have a |)art in the ex])eri- 
nients. 
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FAIR HAWAII 

Fair Hawaii, land of rainbows, 

Flashing- reef and opal sea, 
Mauna Loa white with snow-drifts, 

Waving- palms of Waikiki, 
Cloud-capped peaks of mighty Maui, 

('anyon temples of Kauai — 
Nature's Clod in love and beauty 

Lifted up thy crag-s on high! 

Fair Hawaii, thine the story 

Of the pilgrim souls who came, 
Daring seas, enduring exile, 

(yhrist's true gospel to prochiim. 
(lod of missionary fathers, 

Grant us courage, faith and hght, 
hviid us out in paths of service, 

Mak(* us valiant for the right! 

Fair liawaii, we thy children 

Our aloha pledge to thee. 
New-found l)rothers from all races 

(lathered here in unity. 
O thou (iod of peace and justice, 

Help us in ti"ue love to dwell; 
Make our thoughts and deeds fraternal 

Earth's great brotherhood foretell. 

--A. W. P. 



Chapter 1 

HAWAirS HISTORICAL AND MISSIONARY 
BACJKC ROUND 

Natural Beauty 
Hawaii is a land of rainbows, flashing reefs, opalescent seas 
and waving palms. It is a land of noble cliffs, mighty moun- 
tains and awe-inspiring volcanoes. It is a land of grass-green 
fields of sugar-cane, gray-green fields of pineapples, velvet- 
green hills crowned with enormous masses of clouds that 
build white fairy-lands in the sky above them. It is a land 
of blue skies and of moonlight, so luminous and golden that 
it casts a rainbow of its own and makes more fairy-like a 
landscape that is already incomparal)ly romantic. 

Ci'OHs-roafh of the Pacific 
Hawaii is the paradise of the Pacific, located at one of the 
converging travel centers of the world. It is 2100 miles from 
San Francisco, 3400 miles from Yokohama, 5000 miles from 
Mell)ourne, 4600 miles from Panama and, by no means least 
important, 5360 miles from the North Pole! Just inside the 
tropics it is, nevertheless, cooled l)y the trade-winds of the 
North Pacific so that its normal range of temperature^ sunmier 
and winter is from 60 to 90. Hawaii is about the size of the 
states of (yonnecticut and Rhode Island com})ined, and com- 
prises, as Mark Twain has so beautifully said, '' the loveliest 
fleet of islands that lie at anchor in any ocean." Or, as we 
^^ometimes put it, '' We have in Hawaii the climate they ad- 
vertise in Southern ("alifornia! ^' 
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I nterr acini Laboratory 
On th(3 human side Hawaii is a fascinating inteiTacial ex- 
periment station whei-e, under the American flag, with white 
leadership and a Christian missionary background, on the 
foundation of a l)rown-skiimed Polynesian basic* po})ulation, 
there is being built up a. comnumity coml)ining repri^sentatives 
of the leading races of the Pacific* area — Chinese, Ja])anesc% 
Korean, Filipino and American, with a sprinkling of Porto 
Rican, Russian, (Jerman, Spanish, Portuguese and Noi'wc^gian 
by way of variety. If this sociological c^xperimc^nt in race 
relationships succeeds, it will thi'ow rays of light to both 
sides of the Pacific Ochuui. If it fails, it will seriously set back 
the hopes of those who ai'e sanguine for human unity. 

Historical Bacl\ ground 
To know anything well, one nuist know it historically and, 
so, to understand the significance of Hawaii for Christiiiu 
civilization you must know something of its past. My first 
purpose is, therc^fore, to skc^tch for yon the romantic and pic- 
turesc|ue historical and missionary background so chfferent 
from the Hawaii of today and yet so necessary for an undei'- 
standing of it. 

Captain Cooli' 
Although the Hawaiian Islands wc»i-e probably visited by 
Juan Caetano, a Spanish navigator, in 1555, thc^y I'cmained 
unknown to the world at lar*gc^ until discovcM'CHl by Captain 
Cook, the great English exploi'cr, in 1778. He found them 
tliickly populated, 400,000 peoi)lc^, according to his estimate, 
though that was probably nuich too large a figurc\ Althougli 
by necessity still in the stone age, there beting no mentals in 
the Islands, the Hawaiians Inicl achieved considcM'ablc^ civili- 
zation of a feudalistic tyi)c\ Thei'c was a sharj) linc^ drawn 
i)c^tween the chiefs and connnon people. Thc^ former were 
prosperous and so enormous physically that some thought 
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them to bc3 of a different race. The eommoii people hved a 
poverty-stricken hand-to-mouth existence. All that they had, 
including their lal)or, was subject to arl)itrary levy by the 
chiefs. 

Prvniitive R eligion 
To a tyrannical social order was added an oppressive re- 
Hgion characterized t)y fierce gods requiring human sacrifices 
on certain occasions and propitiated also by a rigorous and 
highly inconvenient system of tabus. For example, women 
were forbidden certain foods, like bananas, pork, cocoarmts, 
turtles and several varieties of fish. Men and women could 
not eat together. There were times when it wi\^ tabu to 
launch a canoe, build a fire, utter a sound, beat tapa or pound 
poi. A conunoner nuist not cross even the shadow of a chief. 

Kahunaism 
The great gods were worshiped by human sacrifices at 
heiaus, as their temples were called. These lieiaus were large 
open-air enclosures with massive walls of stone and great 
hideous wooden idols. But, in addition to this major worship, 
there was a wide-spread popular system of scorcery, incanta- 
tion and mental healing carried on by kahunas or medicine 
men — a system which still exists subterraneously today. 
One cheerful custom of a certain class of kahunas was that of 
praying people to death! To do this it was first necessary 
for the kahuna to obtain hair, nail-pairings or spittle of the 
intended victim. Hence the important and honorable office 
of spittoon l)earer in the entourage of each chief! 

Family Life 
The family tie w^as a very light one, polygamy, polyandry 
and infanticide being painfully prevalent. Relationship 
under such conditions was naturally reckoned through the 
mother rather than the father, and a Hawaiian child called all 
his uncles and aunts father or mother indiscriminately. A 
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(uirioiis reli(; of this weakness in family tradition still sui'vivos 
in the Hawaiian custom of loaning- and even ^ivin^ away their 
ehiklren to their friends. Tliis evistoni lias its ^-ood sid(\ for 
orphans are readily adopted and rnad(^ one of th(^ family. 
With this w^eakness of family life w^as coupled a sexmd laxity 
synibohzed and stimulatcHl by indecent hulas, or dancers, in 
honor of the obscene gO(Uless Laka. 

Moral Dtsrntegratiori 
There is good evidence that the forty years which elapsed 
between the discovery l)y Captain Cook in 1778 and tlu^ 
coming of the missionaries in 1820 were years of great moral 
disintegration. The old sanctions and restraints were over- 
ridden ruthlessly by sailors who coimt(Ml no moral law existcnl 
in the Pacific and to this demoralization of the natives was 
added the curse of rum. The missionaries, when th(^y arrivcnl, 
found a nation of drunkards, going to i)iec(^s in unspeakable* 
debauchery somewhat as the Marquesans are going today 
and as any primitive ]ieople is iiractically cei'tain to go if it 
receives only the extei-nals of civilization without its basis in 
(christian faith and c^thics. 

11(1 waiia n Virtues 
But, with much that was degrading and barbarous, the 
ancient Haw^aiians had also much more that Avas noble. Tli(\v 
w^ei-e great fishermen and sailors. In (M\rlier ycnirs they had 
navigated by the stars i'xvu to Samoa aTid Tahiti over two 
thousand miles away. They liad noble meles or ei)ic songs, 
artistic tapa or cloth of poundcnl bark, beautiful mats and 
baskets and great calal)ash(^s, and canoes which testify to tluMi' 
craftsmanship. They had splendid spoi'ts, ])oxing, surf-riding, 
sliding down hill on sleds, races and discus throwing. Tlnnr 
helmets and feather cloaks were suprcnncdy bcMiutifuL Th(Mr 
l)odies w^ere also l)eautiful, though perhaps too much given to 
corpulency. Thei'e are few more beautiful sights today than 
a bronzed half-naked Hawaiian fishernuin [)oised upon the 
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reef rcnulv to CMst his not. The Hawaiian, who is a Polynesian, 
rehitod to the Maoris of New Zc^ihmd and the nativc^s of 
Samoa, Tahiti and the Marquesas, is an animated })ronz(^ 
statue^ as beautiful in form and color as Cdovanni da Bologna's 
Mereury. Nor was this beauty only skin deep. In ^p'lii' of 
idolatry, kahunaism, and sensuality, the Hawaiian had a 
kindly soul. He was not a eannibak* As one of tlu^m said 
onee eoneerning Captain Cook: '' Yes, we killed him — but 
we didn't c^at him! " Only th(^ word ''aloha," w^hieh means 
lov(^ and good will, ean adequately express th(^ affectionate 
and gracious (piality of the Hawaiian race. 

EJfect of Foreiijner^ 
Now^ the coming of the foi'eigner had a profound influ(Mic(^ 
on this primitiA^e race. First of all it brought new dis(^as(^s - 
most teri'ibk^ of all syphilis, then measlc^s, small-pox and later 
k^prosy. It also brought nu^tal, weapons, ships and military 
knowkulge. Kamehanieha the Ci'cat, through the us(^ of th(^ 
whit(^ man's weapons and witli two white sailors as his licni- 
tcniarits, succeed(Hl in con(|uering all th(^ islands and bringing 
them for the first time under one governnuMit. A third in- 
evitabk^ though at first unconscious, effect of the pres(^nc(^ of 
whit(^ mc^n was to break down the nativ(^ religion. The most 

* Hcv. W. 1). Wcstorvcll , wiiose l){)()k Lcfjcnds of Hawnii is a r(M'()<!;iiiz<>(l 
authority, says on tliis point : " TIktc wi^rc inst;in('(\^ of cannihalisni, really- 
(juitc a nunilKT in tlie Ic^^onds, but these instances were (lenoune(Hi l)y th(> 
Ilawaiians. As a nation th(^ Hawaiians w{m-(> never cannibals. 1 have never 
found a lejijend which won hints at nation-wide cannil)ahsni. When a caiini- 
!>al was discoveriHl he was (h'iv(Mi from his home and th(^ j)(>oi)l(^ tri(>d to kill 
him. This is th(^ continuous record from the cannibal stories of Waipio Valley, 
Hawaii, Molokai. Kauai and Oahu. As far as I recall vvcvy cannibal was 
killed." The (jriindson of a brother of H(^wahewa th(^ hi<i;h i)riest of Kame- 
hanieha ))(M-sf)nally told Air. Westervelt about a human sacrifice on the altar 
on toj) of Punclibowl crater, just back of Honolulu where, iiccordinji; to native 
writers, human sacrifices had Ixhmi offered for centuri(\s. This man said to Mr. 
\\ (^stc^'veU: " It would be easy to sacrifice a drunken sailor — no one miss! 
Mr. West(M-v(4t su^<i:(\sts that a mistaken int(>rpretation of such a statement 
may be responsible for Rufus Anderson's statement, " The cannibals of ilie 
^^andwich Islands would erewhile cook and carve a merchant or marine." 
i li(\v miglit have sacrificed him, l)ut they would not have eaten him. 
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vital element in this religion was the observance of tlu^ vaiious 
tabus referred to above. When the native saw the white 
man violate these tal)us with ini|)unity his inherited liouse of 
faith came crashing down about his ears — he l)ecame for all 
practical purposes an athetist. The gods he had worshipcnl 
were revealed to him as either dead or powerless. Moreover 
the white man's liquor made the native, when drunk, violate 
the tabus himself — and nothing hai)p(^ned. Thi^ result was 
that, after the death of Kani(^hameha the Gj'eat, a grou]) of 
strong-willed dowager queens, former wives of Kaniehameha, 
who were virtually regents and guardians of Liholiho tlie 
young king, persuaded him in 1819 to violate the tabus and 
pul)licly abolish them. The next logical step was the de- 
struction of the temples and burning of the idols, which 
accordingly was done under the leadership, curiously enough, 
of Hewahewa the high priest himself. A brief civil war fol- 
lowed in wdiich the conservative party was l)eaten and the 
atheist, tabu-l)]'eaking |)arty conquered. This destruction of 
ancient sanctions and ]"estraints was a dangerous thing and 
would have been fatal had not the missionaries ])rovidentially 
been already on the way with a nobler religion and morality. 

Missionaries Sail 
By a most remarkable coincidence this religious revolution 
had happened while a little l)rig, the Thaddeus, was in the 
midst of her five months' voyage from Boston to liiiwaii, 
1820, bringing the little pioneer company of fourte(^n nus- 
sionaries, led by Hiram Bingham and Asa Thui'ston, to l)egin 
Christian work in the Islands. They had expected to come to 
a people bowing down to horrible idols and offering human 
sacrifices and they werc^ j)repared to risk life itself, if uchmI 
be, in a sti'uggle against idolatry. '' Proba})ly none of you will 
live to witness the downfall of idolatry,", said a friend to 
Hanuiel Huggles, one of this pioneer band of missionaries on 
the morning befoi'e he sailed. Yet by a i)repaj'ation which 
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seemed to theiri most providential^ even while they were on the 
voya^(^ the idols were overthrown, and when they reached 
Hawaii they found instcnid of fierce devotees of idolatry a 
nation t(nnpor[ii'ily without a religion. 

Story of Opukahaia 
How the missionaries happened to come at all is a romantic 
story. Tlu^re is still an anci(^nt ruined lieiau or temple on 
K(%alak(d<:ua Bay where ('aptain Cook was worshiped as a 
god and within sight of the monument that marks the spot 
where lie was killed. In 1809 a Haw^aiian lad, Opukahaia, 
who lived there with his uncle, w^ho was the priest, swam out 
to an Anu^rican whak^-, stowed away and w^as taken to New 
Hav(^n by a ('a|)tain Brintnall. Here he attracted the atten- 
tion of K. W. Dwight, Samuel Mills of Haystack fame, and 
otlier l)(di(^vers in the then novel and romantic idea of foreign 
missions. The story is that he was found sitting on the steps 
of Yal(^ Collegx^ crying because tliere was no one to teach his 
p(M)i)le. Th(^ r(^sult was that he and four other Hawaiian 
youths wer(» enrolled among the first nineteen pupils in the 
Foreign School founded in 1817 at Cornwall, Connecticut. 
Opukahaia died in 1818 and is buried at Cornwall, l)ut his 
work lived on in the band of foiu'teen missionaries who sailed 
for the Sandwich Islands on ()ctol)er 23, 1819. 

Missionary Achievement 
During the next forty years from 1820 to 1860 occurred 
one of the most rcnnarkable transformations of a people under 
th(^ (Hlucational infiuenc(i of noble tc^aehers and Christian 
ideals wdiich tlu^ world has ev(\r witnc^ssed. The pioneer 
company of missionaries was I'ccnrforced l)y others until, by 
1800, the American Board had sent out about one hundred 
and fort}' nrissionaries, (though probal)ly not more than 
ninc^ty were ever at woi'k at on(^ time) and had (wpcmded 
about $1,000,000. 
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Tribute to Pioneers 
We must pause and l)(^ar ti'ihute to this nol)le eoin])any of 
men and women who k^ft kinchxnl and eivihzation to serv(^ an 
unknown and supposedly barbarous people in onc^ of the ob- 
scure corners of the (Mirth. Their hv(^s r(^i)r(^s{nit as n(Mir piu'(^ 
devotion to ('hristian ideals as one can find in all tlu^ history 
of th(^ church. It is interesting- to compare them with tlie 
Pilgrims on the Mayjlower just two hundred years bc^fore 
them. While th(^ Mayflower measured 180 tons the Thaddeus 
was only 240 tons — scarcely 40 per cent larger and tlu^ voyage 
was thirteen thousand miles instead of thi'ee thousand and 
ov(^r five months long instead of two. The hai'dshii)s of those 
early days — no I'egular sup])lies of food, flour caked with scvi 
water and filled with v(M'min, gi'ass houses without flooi's oi* 
windows, pitiless publicity from the childlike peoj^le around 
them, hatred and perscnaition from th(^ Ix^ich-ccnnbcM's and 
dissolute sailors whosc^ orgic^s they fux^ventcMl — all tlu^sc^ wei"(^ 
pai't of the pi'ice they |)ai{l. l^ut tlu^ heaviest ])urden fell on 
the women. To come to a wild land and live and kvcp h()us(^ 
under such conditions was lu^roic (vnough, but to bear children 
under such circumstances and nurtui'e them, keep thc^m from 
the contamination of heathenism round about and at last 
send them away for yeai's of separation to be educatcnl in 
America — this is more than luM'oism, it approaclu^s martyr- 
dom! 

Luey Thurstotvs Story 
Scn^eral int(n*esting autolaographies remain as oi'iginal 
sources of information about tlu^ ex]}(M'ienc(^s of tlu^sc^ (^u'ly 
niissionaries. Probably the most vivid and insj)iring of these 
is The Memoirn of Luey (L Thurston which has recently Ixhmi 
reprinted with additional illustrations under the auspices of 
the Woman's l^oard of Missions of Central I'nion Church in 
Honolulu. It is a book wliich cn-ery woman who rc^ids will 
prize as a revelation of the capacity of womanhood for heroic 
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ondunuico and high a(lvoiitur(\ Monioirs of Laura l^'isli 
Jiidd and a slender little pamphlet of letters i)y Sil)vl l^inoham, 
the wife of Hiram Bing-hani, and many othei' letters, soiiu^ 
never printed, ^dso remain to tell this story of hcu'oie woman- 
liood. 

Results 
What good did it all do? What was aceomplished by thes(^ 
hundred and foi'ty men and women and the million dollars 
given freely without hope of rc^tui'n l)y America to HaAvaii? 
Let me catalogue for you in most sunmiary fashion tlu^ 
achievements of this mission. 

Written Lang u age 
Of course the missionaries at once start(Ml to k^arn th(^ 
language and to reduce it to writing. But the very first 
teaching of all had to be donc^ in l^]nghsh and within thr(H^ 
months the king w^as reading the New Tc^stament in l^^nglish. 
Ovei' one hundred yeai'S ago, on January 7, 1822, tlie first 
printed pag(^ was taken off th(^ prc^ss in Honolulu by Ke(^au- 
moku. It was a page of Wel)ster's spelling book. Soon an 
Haw^aiian primer was printed, then thc^ Sc^rmon on the Mount 
and Luke's (iospel, later the entiix^ Ncnv Testament, all in 
Hawaiian. The chiefs learned to read fii-st but soon tlu^ privi- 
lege was extended to tlie common p(H)|)le. Th(^ r{\sult was a 
ve^ritable epidemic of learning to read! A whole nation went 
to school outdoors under the trends; thosc^ who kvirned a littk^ 
taught that little to others. In 1835 tlu^ govc^rnor of Maui 
amiounced that none could hold office or })e married unk^ss 
i\wy could read — which was certainly a practical way of 
stinuilating literacy! l^ut reading and wi'iting really necnlcMl 
little stinmlation. They constituted a ncnv game which 
everyone wanted to play. As Dr. Hyde cpiaintly puts it: 
'' The utter vacuity of the heathen mind made th(^ p(H)|)le 
ready to while away their time in school." 
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Ediicatum 
But reading- and writing- an^ only the be^iriniii^- of an oduca- 
tional syst(^iii and, aft(M" tlu^ first f)urst of learning- to read on 
the part of adults was ovei", tlu^ niissionarios bo^an to organize 
dofinite schools foi' childron. Thc^ first company of mission- 
aries containcMl two |)r(^acliors and their wives, two sehool- 
mast(^rs and fheir wives, a pliysieian, a farmer and a printer 
and tlieir wivc^s. Both the pieaehers' wives had married on 
short notice I'ight out of the sc'hooh'oom io come as mission- 
ari(^s. Obviously th(^ nu^thod of attack was to be educational 
and tlu^ (Mhication was io be industiial as w(dl as mental and 
religious. 

Ih'odd (U)tNJnissi()t( 

Althougli warned to a!)stain from politics, theij- commission 
was a broad on(^ as shown by these noble pai'ting words spoken 
by Dr. Worcestc^r, tlu^ venc^rable secretary of the American 
Board: '' Your views ai'(^ not to be limited to a low narrow 
scale; but you ar(^ to open your liearts wicU^ and set your 
mark hi«i;h. You ai'(^ to aim at nothing short of covei'ing thesc^ 
islands with fruitful ficdds, and pleasant dwellings and schools 
and churcli(\s, and of reusing u|) tlu^ whole jieople to an elevatc^d 
stat(^ of Christian (avilization. You are to obtain an a(l(^- 
(juate knowkMlgc^ of the language^ of the people; to make them 
a('(|uainte(l with kilters; to introduce and get into exten(l{Ml 
o|)eration and infiucMice among tliem tlie arts and institutions 
and usag(^s of civihzcMl lif(\" 

Mannal Trainimj 
It was a trcMuc^ndous commission and it was broadly and 
nobly cari'icHl out. By 1835 tluM-e wc^i'e 9()() schools and 5(),()()() 
|)uim1s. In 1831, elev(>n years aft(M- the arrival of the Thad- 
(/c//.s', Lahainalua Seminary was founckMl and became the 
mod(d foi- other schools of s(M'ondary gi'a(l(\ It was charactei' 
istic of the r(\sourcefulness of tlu^ missionaries that these earlic 
schools wer(^ maiuial training schools. This was a practical 
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necessity, not a mere edueatioiuil theory. The pupils had no 
way to pay excerpt by thcnr own lal)or. Not only agi'iciilture 
hut earpentry, eooking;, blaeksniithhig-, sewing- and pi-inting 
were taught in these early schools. Even copper-plate engraA^- 
ing of vcvry creditiible (quality was taught at Laluiinalua 
Seminary. 

Results in Am erica, 
Just here it is worth while noting how^ these manual training 
schools influenced America. ]^]vei'yl)ody knows the impoi'- 
tance of Booker T. Washington's work at Tusk(^ge(^, and 
almost everyone knows that the great negro educator was 
trained by (general Armstrong at Hampton Institute. I^ut 
how^ many people know whei'e (lenc^ral Armstrong got th(^ 
ideas of industrial education which he demonstrated so splen- 
didly at Hampton? The answer is that (lenc^ral Armsti'ong 
was the son of a Hawaiian nussioruuy. His fiither, Richard 
Armstrong, was from 1847 to 1854 Supc^i'interuk^nt of Pu])lic 
Instruction in Hawaii. The mother of Tuskegee, thei'(4'or(% 
is Hampton, but the grandmother is tlu^ Hilo l^oarding 
Scliool and the great grandmother, Lahainalua S(^minary! 
It is writtcm in the Bil)le " Cast thy bread upon the watcM's '' 
and this stoiy illustrates the remai'kable redaction foreign 
missions may havc^ on the counti'y that sends them foi'th. 

Social Service 
In their ideas on industrial education the missionaries were 
ahead of their day — forced ahead l)y practical conditions. 
But their industrial influence was not confined to schools, 
livery nussion station l)ecame inevitably a centcM' of civili- 
zation, giving object lessons in family life and th(^ domc^stic 
virtues, in mechanical arts and the laws of health. It was 
the missionary who bred animals and l)uilt I'oads and found 
himself compelled by force of circumstances to i)e mason, 
carpenter, physician, stock-breeder, surveyor, mii'se and 
peacenuiker. 
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Appeal of JS3() 
111 183() the misHionaries sent ii ]'oiiiarka})lo appeal to Boston 
for r'eeiiforceiiK^iits. Tliey found tliat no foreign workman 
then in th(^ Ishimls wouhl teaeh a native anything and so 
they askcnl for tf^acluM's in all th(^ arts of civilization. This 
reinarkal)l(^ docunu^nt said among" othei- things: " We wish to 
s(H^ tlie i'ights of tlu^ i){H)])le l)etter understood, l)etter defined, 
})(^tt(U' resp(M'ted by those in power and better maintained by 
th(^. f)eopl(^ th(nns(^lves. . . . T\w p(M)ple need eompetc^nt 
instruction in agi'ieulture, manufactures, and the various 
methods of production . . . and competent instruction im- 
mediately in th(^ sci(^nc(^ of govc^'ument in order to promote^ 
industry, secui-e anifile means of suppoi't and ])rotect the 
just I'iglits of all/' 

Reenforcejnod of 1837 
Hut, du(* to a numb(^r of causes, no adequate lielj) came in 
I'esponsf^ to this appeal. Tliis was })artly be(*ause of the 
conservatism in the Anu^rican 13oard, wdiich feared too gi'cat 
a c()m})ination of saci'ed and scuadar, and also })ecaus(^ of the 
hard times in the UnitcMl States. Th(^ rec^nforcement of 1837 
was, how(n'er, tlu^ largest group cahm' s(mt out and consisted 
of thirty-two ])(M)pl(\ of wliom tw(Mity w(M'(^ teachers besides 
[I })hysician and a secular ag(^nt and four ministers and their 
wives. This strong reenforccmu^nt sc^nt the mission vigor- 
ously ahead and w^as oiu^ of the contributing causes to th(^ 
gi'eat r(ndval of 1839. 

M ix^ionanj Statcsn^cn 
Though their appeal was not fully answered, nevcM'theless 
the missionaric^s found another way of helping tlu^ Ixroadei 
cause of Hawaiian civilization. If the Ani(M"ican Board 
would not send them secular leadei-s they could resign from 
the Boaj'd and become sucli setadar headers themselves aii(i 
tliis, ac(*ordingly, a number of tlnan did. It was no dish)yalt> 
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to tlu^ inissioiiarv cause. It was th(^ most offoctivo way of 
serving it, in view of tlu^ short-si^htocliu^ss of the Board. Mr. 
Richards thor(^f()i'(^ l)(M'aiHC in 1839 intorprotcM' and advisor 1o 
the king, giving that vciy yc^ar a scries of lectures to the king 
and chief on the science of government which is tlu^ foundation 
of all constitutional goA^ermncMit in Hawaii. He h»ecame 
Ministei" of Pubhc Instruction till his death in 1847, and was 
succcHHled in that ofhce by Richard Armstrong. Dr. (1. P. 
Judd I'esigned to bcH'ome for over ten years MinistcM' of Foreign 
Affairs and Finance — the vca'itable mainstay of tlu^ govern- 
ment. Lorivin Andrews re-signed to serve as associate justice 
of the first Supi-eme Coui't — beginning a judiciary whosc^ 
traditions of uprightnc^ss and legal ability have l)een consis- 
tently sustained tliroughout Hawaiian history. Some of 
thc^se resignations, that of Mr. Andrcnvs at least, and others 
latei', w^ere also in pi'()t(\st against tlu^ slowness of tlu^ Board 
to break with its slave-holding const it ui^ncy and come s(|uarely 
to th{^ aJ)()lition view-point. 



Peaceful Kevohdioii 

The contribution which the missionaries made to civil 
govermncnit is indicated by the fact that under tluar tutt^lage 
on June 7, 1839, the king, Kaniehameha III, issued a Bill of 
Rights |)r()mising a constitution and individual ownei'sliip of 
land. This action meant the ovei'turning of the fcnnhd tyr- 
anny of the chi(^fs ovei* tlu^ connnon people and the i'(^])lacing 
of an absolute^ by a constitutional monarchy. Where elsc^ in 
history has so marked a rcn^olution l)een securcnl by th(^ in- 
fluence^ of moral and ixdigious teaching alon(^ without an hour 
of rebellion or a show of force? Not at I^unnymede, noi* at 
Liberty Hall, nor at tlu^ Fi'(^nch Revolution! 

The simple constitution of 1840 was replaccMl lat(M' by the 
niore adequate constitution of 1842 wi'itten by Dr. (I. P. 
Judd, John li and Chi(4" Justice^ Le(\ Chang(Ml, amt^nded and 
expanded this has bec-n the basic law of th(^ land and still 
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(^xists^ in part, in the prosont ()i\ii;juuc Act of Congress by 
which Hawaii is ^ovcrncMl tochiy. 

What About Evangelization ? 
But HonK^ one says: Wliat nl)()ut evangelization? I'lu^st^ 
})eople w(^re missionaries. Did they c^xpi^nd all tlieir c^tforts 
on education and civil government? l^y no means. Th(\ir 
(nlucational w^ork was the foundation which liad to be laid 
l)efore evangelization was possibh^ and tlu^ir influence on civil 
government was l)ecaus(^ of tluar pre^vious success in l)oth 
(Hlucation and (n^arigc^ization. The missionaric^s Averc^ vovy 
slow^ and cautious in the beginning about rectnving convi^is 
and naturally th{\s(^ liad to be madc^, under an absolute mon- 
archy, from among the chi(^fs. It was a gr(^at turning-])oint 
whc^n in 1825 Kaahumanu the grc^at-hearted, wise and ck^- 
t(Tmin(Hl qu(H^n dowagcT, widow of KanK^iamelia tlu^ (Ireat, 
became a Christian. Thc^'c^ now {^nsu(Ml a pc^riod w^hen Hawaii 
was most fortunately under the k^axk^rsliip of a rcunarkable 
group of women of high rank — Kaahumanu, Kapiolani, 
Kinau, — who by sincc^n^ly accepting Christianity, lad tlunr 
p(M)ple into the light. Th(^ story of how Ka])i()lani journ(\ved 
to Kilauea Volcano, the sup])os(Hl abodc^ of tlu^ dread fire 
goddess Pele, and deficnl \wr, throwing stones into the crater 
and coating the olu^o l)erries sacrcnl to the goddess, is one of 
th(^ most thrilling and dramatic tales in missionary annals. 
H moved Tennyson to write his poem '^ Ka])iolani," a ])()rti()n 
of which is as follows: 
'' When from the terrors of Nature^ a j)eopl(^ hav(^ fashion'd 

and worship a Spirit of I^]vil, 
Blest b(^ the Voice of th(^ Teaclu^r wlio calls to them 
' S(^t yours(^lv(^s frcnd ' 
Noble the Saxon who luu'l'd at his Idol a valorous w(^ai)on 

in olden England! 
(b-(\nt and greater, and great(^st of woukmi, island heroines 

Ka])iolani 
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Cloinb th(^ mountain, and flung the l)fTri(ns, and dared i\w 

(i()(ld(\ss, and fnuMl tlie people 
Of Ha\vai(Hd 
A p(H)pl(^ hc^lieving' that P(M4e th(^ ( loddc^ss would wallow in 

fi(4*y riot and rev(4 
On Kilau(\a, 
Dance in a fountain of flame with lier dc^vils, or shaki^ with 

lu^r thunder's and shatt(T her island, 
Rolling- \\VY anger 
Thro' blastcnl vaUey and flaring forc^st in blood-rcMl cataracts 

down to th(^ sc^a! 
Long as tlu^ lava-light 
(dares from tlu^ hiva-lake 
Dazing tlu^ starlight, 
Long as the silvcM'v vapour in (hiylight 
Ovc^r th(^ mountain 
Fh)ats, will tlu^ glory of Kai)ioIani be mingl(Hl with (utlu^r on 

lLiwai(M\" 

The Revival of 1839 

Xiiev y(\'n's of (Mlucation and sinni-sowing, the day of r(^ap- 
ing came ! notably in th(^ great revival of 1831) — almost 
tw(Mdy vears aftc^' tlu^ arrival of tlu^ first missionari(*s, when 
15, ()()() eonvi^rts wc^re addcul to th(^ church. On one Sunday 
in July, 1838, Titus Ooan at FLilo ba])tiz(Hl 1705 persons — 
th(\v w(M"e arranged in rows and the missionary passinl along 
s])rinkling the* baptismal water uf)()n them with a brusli! 
From 1823 to 18()3 ovcm- 53, ()()() converts w(^re received. As 
(\arly as 1852 over 30 y^ev cent of llu^ total ])opulation of the 
country wew mendxM's of th(^ church in good and n^gular 
standing! 

Ilaivaii Christidnizcd 

By 1800 the task of th(^ missionaric^s seemed to many people 
to b(^ com])let(Ml. The Islands had been given schools and a 
constitutional govc^'nnunit, th(^ p^'^)])^' were clothed, literate 
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Mild showed a largxn^ ]K^r('(Mita^o of church mcmhcrshi]) than 
soHK^ of th(^ most r(^H^i()us s(H'tioiis of America. In forty bric^f 
years a grc^at missionary task had been accomphslied, a nation 
had been lu^lp(Hl to Christian civihzation and th(^ Sandwich 
Ishmds w(MX^ th(^ |)rize exliibit in the show-windows of the 
American Board of Commissioners for For(^ign IXIissions. 

('hristiauiijj for Export 
Not only this, l)ut sincc^ 1852 the Hawaiian churches had 
tiiemselves 1)(hmi carrying on with vigor and succc^ss ii fon^ign 
mission of th(vir own among the other islands of the Pacific. 
Their mission to tlu^ Mar(|U(^sas began most dramatically in 
resp(ms(^ to a ])ersonal visit in 1853 ])y Matunui a chi(^f of 
Fatuhiva asking that Christian missionari(\s be sent to his 
islands. This mission is still in opc^ration, though for many 
years i)ast it has Ixhmi in tlu^ hands of the French Protestants, 
France l)eing in control of th(^ Marcpic^san Islands. The 
mission to Micronc^sia w(41 known in America through its 
famous missionary shi]) tlu^ Aforning Star began in 1852 Avith 
the de]:)arture of two Mawaiian ministcTs and tlunr wives in 
c()m])any with the ])i()ne(u* l)and of Amc^rican Board mission- 
aries for th(^ Cilbert, Marshall and Caroline Islands. Both 
native and whitc^ worker's followed from time to tim(\, including 
such distingirished missionari(^s as Lutln^r H. (Uilick and 
Fliram Bingham TI who translat(Ml the l^ible into Cdlbertes(^ 
and Jam(\s Ki^kc^la whose nobh^ act in saving a sailor from Ixving 
(^aten l)y cannibals in th(^ Marquesas brought him tlu^ famous 
gift of a watch as a jx^rsonal tc^stimonial from Pn^sident Lin- 
coln. Th(^s(^ mission fi(^lds, du(^ to i)()litical changers, hav(^ 
larg(dy passed now into the hands of the missionary boards 
of oth(T nations, l^ut during their fifty years of active su])- 
port the Hawaiian churches s(Mit out thirty missionaric^s and 
over $112,000 for tlu^se missions in the South Seas. 
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Crit/icimjis of Mi,ssio7iaries 
As is iiiovitablc^ in any vigorous ('onstruetive work lik(^ that 
of th(^ American l^oard Mission to Hawaii, criticisms have not 
])(Hvn lacking. Mr. Mank^y Hopkins, Hawaiian consul at 
London during th(^ sixties, inc()rx)or{ited in his })ook on Hawaii 
in 1862 souK^ criticisms intended to justify the sending of 
Anglican missionari(\s to Hawaii. These criticisms prol)ably 
fairly rej)res(^nt the anti-missionary ])oint of view of about 
1860. What were tlu^y? 

Too Legalistic 
Fir^t and fundamentally, that the missionaries had been 
too legalistic, presenting a severe, judicial Old Testament 
rigliteousness rather than a more gracious winsome gospel. 
They had attempted to regulate coiuhn^t by law, through 
Sal)l)ath legislation and prohil)ition of li(]uor. This criti- 
cism sounds familiar and doubtless has a real foundation. 
Our ancestors of a hundred yeai's ago wei'e Pui'itans and Oal- 
vinists and tlu^ stern morid code of New l^]ngland was theirs. 
We, who have escaped perhaps too far in the othei" dii-ection, 
would ])rol)ably fec^l somewhat cramped if we werc^ trans- 
ported back into the legalistic atmosphere^ of their religion. 
And yet this is to be said })y way of balance, that historically 
the law does precede the gospel, and tlu^y were dealing with 
a childlike people who needed ^' Yme upon line and precept 
upon precc^pt.^' Their conception of the ])roi)er kind of 
Habbath-kec^ping may have })een irksome but thc^r idea of 
saving the natives from alcoholism lias l)een fully justified l).y 
modern medical science and the social experience of tlie yeai-s. 
l^hey were far ahc^acl of tluMr (hiy, and of their fellow rc^li- 
gionists in America, in their idc^as about ])rohibition. Where 
tlunv Puritanism made most enemi(^s was in their high stan- 
dard of sex morality. It was ind(HMl a '' counsel of perfec- 
tion ^' to the ])rimitive Hawaiian with a totally diffeienl 
tradition behind him, but, after all, it was either this ideal or 
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else (lisoaso, (l(^^'onoi'a(\y and extiiu'tion for the race. And the 
missionarios choso th(^ ideal and nobly taught it and exempli- 
fied it. As Heru'y van Dyke said most l)eautifully in his Cen- 
temiial Address at Kawaiahao Church in 1920: " They hun^- 
th(^ lei of joy about the ne^'k of virtue and kindled th(^ flanu^ 
of honor on the saered altar of hospitality." 

Clothes Detrimenial ? 
Home people have complained that the missionai'ies mach^ 
tlu^ natives wear clothes and thus reduced the picturc^scjueness 
and increased the ck^ath I'atc^! Therc^. are several angles to 
this. lJndoul)tedly the missionaries did invent the holoku* 
and promote th(^ wc^ai'ing of clothes. 1-^ut clothes wcae in- 
(^'itable from imitation of the white man, even liad tluM'c* 
been no missionai'ies about. It was the chi(^fs wdio dem^mded 
clothes of the missionaries and one of the early ai'duous tasks 
of the missionary wonu^n, ck^arly rcH'orded in the memoirs of 
Mrs. Thurston and Mrs. l^inoham, was making- (h'esses foi' 
(|ueens and ruffled shirts for kings! AVhat the missionaric^s 
did was to set the fashions. They carefully made the first 
(h'esses for tlu^ queen, as Mrs. Thurston quaintly recoi'ds, in 
the style of 1819 — the yc^ir they left lk)ston. They wei'e u}) 
to the minute on styk^! T\wy little kncnv they wcm'c setting 
the fashion for ovcu' a century and tliat Hawaiian womcni m 
1920 would still be WT^aring with incredible graiukau' and 
dignity the holokus cut aftc^' the fashion of 1820! ()n(^ may 
paus(^ luM'e and ask if modern missionaries to primitive j)(H)pl(\s 
ar(^ as well iirformed as to the latc^st styl(\s — and also as to 
whetluM' the styk^s of today ai'e as worthy of ])erpetuation foi' 
a hundr(Ml years! 

* The lioloku is a sinit)l(' n^owfi which is the tx'pica! (h'css of llawaiinii women 
1()(la\-. It }ian<rs froni the shoulders, has a xokc l)iit no belt and flows in ample 
folds to th(^ feet. It often has a train and is made in many different materials 
and colors. 
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Jf(nr(iii(ni Sj)()rt>< 

One suporficial (M'iticisni of the inissioiiai'ies has boon that 
tlioy (lostroyod tho noblo sports and })astinios of tho anoiont 
Hawaiians — only two of which, surf-j'i(Hng and hula danoin^-, 
sooni to havo survived to tho present day. 

Those who make this eritieisni are earnestly I'eeoniniended 
to read the ear(^ful and authoi'itativo ai'tiek^ by Dr. N. H. 
k]niers()n to be found in The Friend of August, 1892. Dr. 
I^]nierson, who w^as a Hawaiian scholar of the first I'aiik, biings 
out the intorc^stin^' fact tliat thc^ old Hawaiian sports were 
largely associated with a remarkable national f(\stival, the 
Makdhiki which was obsei'ved with gix^at ceremony durinji; 
the four months from OctobcM* to January. This pei'iod was 
'^ devoted to th(^ pursuit of pleasure; festivity and games." 
Among these games, in addition to surf-riding and hula danc- 
ing, wer(^ a kind of bowling or discus thi'owing, foot racing, 
the glancing of heavy darts ipdhee) along a special roadway 
and, most thrilling of all, a game of sliding down hill, not ovcm' 
snow, of course, but down a s|)(H'ially preparcnl course called 
])ei])a holua made of stone with stone curbing but cov(M'(h1 with 
fr(\sh leaves to make it slipj)ery for tlu^ long slender sUmIs. 
Rcnnains of tlu^sc^ holuei coursers are still extant in Kona and 
(dsc^wluMC. 

Whij They Disappeared 
It is inter(^sting to note tlu^ rt^asons Dr. iMnerson gives for 
the (lecad(^nc(^ or (extinction of Hawaiian sports. One is thc^ 
absoi'ption in warfare Avhich cluiracterized tln^ latter part of 
tlie iMghtecMith ('(^ntury and ()l)scur(Hl the occu]:>ati()ns of 
peace. With the acfiuircanent of muskc^ts and otluM' Imu'o- 
pean weapons war bcH'ame an even moie fascinating and still 
more (k^adly sport or ratluM' a ({(^sti-uctiA'c^ madn(ess which 
every wherc^ and always tc^nds to kill both spoi't and sport s- 
manshi]). A second and deep-lying i-e^ason is to bc^ found in 
the fact that s])orts, by th(Mr vcmw association with 1h(^ Maka- 
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hiki fostivalj werc^ intiinatcly Mllied with tlie ix^li^ious aiul tabu 
syst(Mii just as the soiiunvhat Himilar (h'eok Olyinpiaii games 
wore allied with (li'eek rehgioii. When the idols were de- 
stroyed and the tahns rd)olished, the system of sports so inti- 
mately associated with tliem inevitably received a staggering 
blow. Dj'. l^]merson points out that it is very significant that 
the (kite chosen by Liholiho and Kaalunnanu for the formal 
breaking of the tabus was the very day for the opening of the 
Makahiki festival season in 1819. The Makahiki was never 
cel(»l)rated again! '^ It was tlie unhappy fortune of Hawaii's 
anci(^nt games to be too intimately allicMl by ties of blood re- 
lationship with those twin monstc^rs, the tal)u and idol wor- 
ship, and when they were destroyed it fared hard with tliat 
nobler institution whicli had many worthy features tluit one 
would gladly have sec^n per})etuat(Hl and reha])ilitated in de- 
cent shape if it Inul been possil)le.'' 

The Mew S])ort>> 

Not only were the gods who had presided over the ancient 
sports now defunct but at the same time new interests cann^ 
(*i-owding in to the Hawaiian nrind — int(H'ests brought by th(^ 
white man, somc^ of them good, some l)ad. 

One of the most absorbing of these was the acquircnnent 
of the wliite man's civilization — reading and writing are a 
most fascinating game if you stund)le on them in the midst 
of adult life instead of having ])een so intimat(^ly associatcMl 
with them from childliood that you fail to realize^ how nuich 
tliey add to the int(M'(^st of life. The introduction of horses 
produc(Ml a form of motion which madc^ tlu^ foot-racing and 
sliding down hill se(^m tanu^ and childish. It is worthy of 
note that this island people took to hoi'seback i-iding as to 
tlie manner born. No better cowboys can be found than th(^ 
Hawaiians. Ikit, alas, the white man })rought other gani(\s 
l(\ss beneficial altliough ti'agically al)sorbing to the Hawaiian 
— cards, dicc^ and whiskey. Kaniehameha 1 and others aft(vr 
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liiin, not ably Kaniobanieha III, struggled valiantly against 
the introduetioii of liciuor-driiiking among their people, but, 
in a chiy when modern tem|)eraiiee sentiment was almost 
unknown and when a foreign government forced tlie adnris- 
sion of its brandy by military power, they could hardly be 
expected to succeed. 

M iHsionaries Not to Blame 

It was not the missionaric^s, then, who destroyed the sports 
of the Hawaiians. They probably were far from having our 
modern sympathy with athletics and yet unconsciously they 
introduced what wer(^, in effect, new games, to a people who 
had lost their old ones. Tlu^se new games w^cre going to school, 
oi'ganized government, hoi'seback riding, printing, housc^- 
building, farming and wearing clothes. Others, not mis- 
sionaric^s, supplenu^nted these games with whiskey, dice and 
cards. 

Litunjy Too Cold 

The second criticism of th(^ missionai'ies, beyond their theo- 
logical and ethical Puritanism, had to do with their liturgical 
Piu'itanism. Their worship w^as too cold and bai-ren and ill- 
adapted to th(^ warm, emotional, colorful native tc^mpera- 
m(nit. This criticism is made very effectively by li. H. l^ana, 
author of Two Years Before the Mast, who deserves to be 
listened to because he also wrote most appreciatively of the 
missi()nari(^s and their achievements. But he was an ]^]pisco- 
palian and saw things from an interesting point of view. He 
said : 

R. II. Dana's Judgment 

'' Tlu^ minds of the natives of this zone of the glolx^ pecu- 
liarly I'eciuire sonu^thing to retain their attention and int(^r(^st. 
Th(^ missionaries hav(^ recognized this law in their schools, and 
find it expculient to fix tlu^ attc^ntion of the scholars in recita- 
tion by classics, l)y responsive and gc^neral Heading and an- 
swers, by the use of figures on blackboards, and by maps and 
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pictures. Tho only systoin of worship and discipline which 
the missionaries lia,ve intixxhiced lias Ixhmi that which is 
known at home as th(^ Puritan oi" Independent, and in this 
they have had the field to tli(nns(^lves. I'he housc^s of worsliip 
are plain, naked l)uilding-s, with pews and benches and a lar^e 
desk, in which the preacher, souK^tinu^s dressed in the tweed 
sack-coat of thc^ shop and market (or, as I once saw, with the 
spurs on his l)0()ts), stands to read, preach, and pray. The 
congre^'ation sit through the whole service, not only nevc^i" 
kncnding or standing- in pi'ayer, but not even l)ending the head 
forward in tokcMi of reverence. The nuisic is solely the sing- 
ing of one or two rhyming hymns, performed by a small choir". 
Th(^ congregation have no part in the service — they ar(* 
simply listcMK^'s from beginning to end; young oi' old, learned 
or unlearned, Wwy ai'(^ (\xpect(Hl to be att(Mitiv(^ listcMu^i'S for 
some two hours, without a word to say, a thing to do, a sound 
to utter for themsc^lves. My ()l)servati{)n, after attending 
several i)laces of worshi}) in the princii)al islands, is that the 
nativ(^s, except there be some stirring passage in the sermon, 
ar(^ languid and (^isil.y-distracted listener's and ii'i'evei'crd 
actors. In their family worship they kneel, and are more 
reverent, beting left morc^ to their instincts. At pul)lic wor- 
ship th(\y come in at all times, sit, look about, (^asily fall 
asleef), and when the last })i'ayer (rids, start for the door a 
good deal as a theatre bi'eaks up — hardly ever w^aiting for 
the benediction.* 

(Uitholic Cotitrad 
'' It is not difficult to see how the Roman Catholic Church, 
with its open doors, free sittings, daily mass and vespei's, its 
corps of teaching and visiting nuns, its sacramental system, 

* .Vo/r; "Mr. Dana arrived at the Islands late in the activo rnissioiiar\' 
IXM'iod. \u)Y a lon^ time ;it fii'st the mission services were new and int crest injj; 
to tlie Hawaiians. In ni\' youn^(>r days I have re^uhuiy attended niissionar.v 
<'hurch services and it secMns to \\\v that there was ^en(>rally ^ood attention ])y 
th(> congretiations. Th(>\- ^enf^rallv joined heartilv in the sinsin^." 

Sanford B. Dole. 
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its worship adclrossod to tli(^ inind and lieart through the (\yo 
and ear, as well as by the word to the understanding;; witli 
its serviee^ which gives a part to all, and especially its system 
of coniineTnoT'ations, and, in the modern sense, its ' spiritual- 
ism ' of angels and departed saints, has strongly enlisted tlie 
almost vacant native facailties. 

^' The su])ject has attracted attention in the Islands. 1 
found that many who agiecul with me in a high estimate of 
the good the missionaries have done, yet fc^lt the defects of 
the i)ublic w^orship; and oiu^ of the missionaries told me he 
had long thought that changes must be mach^ in theii' system 
in the direction of th(^ I'itual and liturgy of the English Church." 

Cr it ic i^m Worth Po n der imj 
We who today fi'aiikjy and gladly recognize that our Puri- 
tan ancestors w^ent too far in thc^ir rc^jection of the beautiful 
in worship and wlio are striving to recover the dignity and 
b(^auty of a riclu^r liturgical service without losing the freedom 
and spontaneity of fre(^ worship, may w(^ll ponder these w^oi'ds 
of Dana carefully. Face to face with heathenism, the Chris- 
tian missionary shoidd not |)r(*sent Christianity as a religion 
of bari'cn ugliness, of re})(dlent architecture and undignified 
observances. We still iuhhI a noblei', more worshi[)ful church 
architecture, a liturgy with more congregational participa- 
tion and })erhaps it is well to b(^ reminded that WiUiani Brad- 
ford wore a gown in })reaching to the littk^ Pilgrim colony at 
Plymouth and that i)rocessionals of vested choirs and the use 
of printed as w(dl as impr()m|)tu i)ray(M's may })i'om()t(^ the 
impr(\ssiven(*ss of Christian worshii) today. 

The Other Side 
l^ut again, in all fairness to the missionaries, it should be 
noted that tlie rcdigion of our Hawaiian cluirches lias never 
been l)y any means tlu^ cold, joyless, austcM'c thing one might 
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iinagino. Anyone who has over visited a hoike* will reeo^- 
nize that joy, music, recitation in concert and even (h'ania 
and hiinior eventually did (niter into this grim Puritan rc^- 
ligion of the missionaries. It is to the ci'edit of the mission- 
ary that he taught the Hawaiians to sing. This was not at 
first a promising task. Lyman says in Hawaiian Yesterdays 
that, as late as 1841, ''sometimes there w^ould l)e audible 
atttnnj^ts at singing a hymn but such efforts usually illustrated 
})iety rather than melody! " Compare that with the wonder- 
ful chorus work of our Hawaiian choirs of today! 

It nuiy also b(^ said by way of mitigation of the charge that 
th(^ r(digion of the missionaries was too severe and cold, that, 
no great defection toward either the Catholics or Episcopalians 
occuri'ed upon their establishing work in the islands. Defec- 
tion to them did come latcyr but it was on political, not litiu'- 
gical or theological grounds. 

Missionaries Too Secular ? 
The third cj'iticism launched against tlie missionaries was 
that they Ic^ft their religious functions and controlkul the 
govermnent. This needs no furtlun* refutation than has 
already been given in what has been said about thc^ splendid 
service rendered l)y mcui like Dr. Judd, Richards, Armstrong 
and Andrew^s in entering government employ. It w^as al)so- 
lut(dy necessary to j^jrotect the natives from exploitation by 
the unscrupulous, or conquest l)y the greedy. Hei'e again 
some qualification should be made. From the earlic^st days 
some of the nu)st useful white men in government service — 
men like Robert Wyllie and Chief Justice Lee — were not 
missionai'ies. Moreover from 1854 to 1872 no missionary was 

* The lioike is a ('hanictcristic feature of Hawaiian (•hurch life in whieh the 
Suiulay schools gather in a sort of eoiiveiitioii, often lasting; all day, in which 
by r(H'i(ation, son^ or sinii^le pageantry (hey review the lessons of the (piarter. 
A feast, or luan, crowns the occasion and makes it a ^reat social event. It 
should l)e noted that tlie Sunday school contains the whole family in most 
cases, not just the children. 
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in th(^ ('ji})in(^t and only foi' conipuriitively brief periods ai-(^ 
missionary (k^scendaiits found in the cabinets of Kalakaua 
who reigned from 1874 to 1891, whereas during this period 
grc^at influence was ludd by such definitely anti-missionary 
leadei's as Walt(M' M. (libson, Bush, Moi'eno and (daus 
Spr(H*k(ds. 

Did M i^siofuwies Kxploii Natives? 
Th(^ most scM'ious cliarg(^ against the missionaries, hintcnl at 
by Mardey Hoi)kins, and growing in volmne witli the pros- 
[)(M'ity of th(^ islands and tlu^ consequent prosperity of the 
missionary descc^ndants, is that, as Satan said of Job, they 
did not scM've (Jod for naught -- that they and tlwlv descc^i- 
dants b(H'ani(^ innncMiscdy wealthy at the cost of (exploiting the 
natives and clu^ating them out of their lands. This accusa- 
tion is not oftc^n put in print but it is a wdnspc^'cnl gossi])y 
insinuation which (U^scm-vc^s to bc^ brought out into the o\wu 
and d(Milt with s(|uar(4y. The answ(M' is this: with |)ossil)ly 
oui' (exception, noiu^ of tlu^ original missionari(es (^ver !)(H*am(e 
j'i(*h. l^p to 187() Hawaii Avas a land of relative poverty and 
all wvrv poor iogx^iluM'. Tlu^ missionaries did, h()W(ev(M', get 
l(egislalion from IIk^ king giving to the Hawaiian peopl(\ for 
i\w hist tim(e in their history, tlu^ (keftnite privat(e owiKM'ship 
of tluMr lands. On tlu^ basis of this legislation the mission- 
aries, becaus(e th(\v had tlu^ t(H*hnical skill, larg(ely nnuU^ tln^ 
surv(\vs and h(eIp(Hl the nativ(es s(Han'(e tluMr honuestxeads. 

L('(lifiiH((l(' Business Efiterprise 
Aft(M' 187() i\w r(M'i])rocity tr(eaty with tlK^ Unit(Ml States 
mad(e sugar production pr()fitabl(\ although at hrst, and in- 
(UhmI ev(Mi now, tlK^ sugar busin(ess had a largx^ (ek^nuMit of risk 
and a(lv(Mdur(e in it. In tlu^ (l(evel()|)m(ent of this sugar indus- 
try som(e of th(e d(esc(endants of missi()nari(es took a ])r()})(M" and 
l(egitimate part along with otluM' distinctly non-missionary 
busin(\ss invw lik(e Jam(\s ('ampb(41, (daus S})r(H'kels, Th(^- 
()|)hilus I)avi(es and otlK^rs. 
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Hawaiian Business Standards 
Out of this iiuluHtrial enterprise some of them ^Miiuul weaUh 
not alL Th(^ wealth thus secnired was the legitiinatc^ r(^- 
ward, uiuha' the eapitahstic and eonipetitive system w^hieh 
obtaincMl, for th(Mr enterprise, inchistry, foresi^"ht and invcMi- 
tivenc^ss. They tunneled mountains, buih} irrigation (htehc^s 
to brin^ watca* from the wet to the (h'y side of the ishmd, de- 
veU)p(Ml su^ar machinery, risked money, lost money and made 
money. Tlie y)r()sperity they l)rought to the country raiscnl 
tlie eeonomie levcd generally and made it possible for many 
nativc^s to rent tluar lands and live on the ineome. Tlu^ im- 
provid(^nt sold tliem but, so far as I ean trace, undei' no pres- 
sm'(^ or imdue infhu^nce. But it should be remembered that 
a vcM'y lar^'c part of the land brought into cultivation })y irri- 
gation had been al)Solutely useless and valueless bc^fore. 
I'here was no reason wdiy tlu^se men should not indirlge in 
business eni(n-|)rises just because their fathers or grandfatluM's 
had be(^n missionaries. Neither the ministry nor the mis- 
sionaiy service is hereditary. W(^ have no caste system. In 
1894 The Friend gave^ the names of eighte(^n men and t(^n 
women, descendants of the missionaries, whose vocation was 
I'eligious work — a very commendable propoi'tion. Thosc^ 
who went into industrial activities, jiaUjed by the standeirds of 
their daij, wei'c^ upright businc^ss men. Thei'e is practically no 
watei'cd stock in HaAvaii and its l)usiness etlucs has averag(Ml 
liigher tluin on the mainland. 

About Woialua PtantdtioN 
A story related by Mr. W. R. Castle has i)oint just here. 
He says: " ]\Ti'. (loodale, manager of Waialua Plantation, was 
on the train to Honolulu with his I'ent and otluM' books to 
repoi't to the trcnisurcM'. There was a fnu^ appcMiring gentle- 
man on the train, looking out of the cai' window, (|ui(^tly but 
earnestly, who suddenly exclaimed, turning to Mr. Goodale, 
' These are wonderful lands! What an awful shame that th(^ 
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iiiiHsioiiaries stole all of their lands! The Hawaiiaiis might be 
iiulependeiitly well off if they only had their rightful ])roperty ! ' 
Mr. (k)O(lale said, ' Tliere must be some mistake about what 
you say. Fortunately 1 am just going up to Honolulu to 
talk ov(M' ivwi matter's. I liave my l)ooks here and thei'c^ is 
no reason why you should not h)ok at them.' So he opened 
his books and the sympatlu^tie gc^ntleman eagcn'ly sat down 
l)esi(le Mr. (loodale and lookcnl on with surprise as he tvu-n(Ml 
pag(^ after page filled with Hawaiian names of land ownc^i's 
with the reeord of their lands and the amounts to l)e paid 
eaeli year to them, a total each year of over $30,000! He im- 
patiently and suspiciously exclaimed, ' Thei'e must be some* 
mistake, for my informant is an old and reliable white resident 
who has been her(^ many y(\ars and knows whereof he speaks! ' 
^ May I ask,' said Mr. (U)odale, ^ who your informant is? for 
I may be able to convince him of his error, at least, so far as 
Waialua is concerned! ' But the gentleman refused to namc^ 
him, saying that he had particularly requested not to be 
named! Mr. (loodale then told the man that what he said 
about, Waialua was g(^nerally time with regard to the planta- 
tions thi'oughout the country. But, as Mr. (loodale told me, 
the gentleman (?) looked unhappy and seemed inclined to 
stick to the facts as related by that ' old and reHa})le white 
resident.' " 

Plantation Labor 
Of coui'se, fi'oni the standpoint of oui' modcM'n social con- 
sci(Mice the hd)or policy of the plantations in days gone by, 
like the labor ])()hcy of New^ hyiighmd factories, is sul)j(M't to 
criticism.* 

* " In rofcronci' lo ' (h(> labor (>(>!icy of iJic phinlatioiis in days ^oiic by,' as 
))t'iiiji: subject b) criticisin, it ratln^r seonis to iti(> that the al)Uso of the then 
fxistin^ laws of the land nii^ht bo considered the subject of criticism, llie 
lal)or laws were the fruits of the work of the kinp: and his counsellors away 
back in the '3()'s before ' plantations ' existed as th(\v i\rv today, and wheth<>r 
fiood or evil, those who employed labor were bound l)y such laws. 'Jdie laws 
were made for the laborer and if he chose to make a vicious use of the law, he 
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But, as Mr. W. H. Castle^ points out in the note below, it 
is only fair to suggc^st that this ei'iticisni should l)e directed 
not so nuieh at the policy of the plantation as at the laws of 
the governrnfuit, for the plantations, of course, had to op(U'at(* 
under tliese laws. Ijabor in priniitiye times had l)(H^n forccnl 
labor at tlu^ conunand of thc^ king and the chi(^fs. The ado])- 
tion of labor hiws modeled after shipi)ing laws of the day (the 
only labor laws with w^iich they had any (experience) was l)oth 
natural and a definite stc^p forward. The second note printed 
below gives the judgment on this legislation of Paul Scharren- 
burg who visited the islands in 1922 as spcH'ial reprc^sc^ntativc^ 
of Sanuiel (Jompc^rs,* and gives an intcu'esting reaction upon 
it from th(e la])()r })oint of view. 

could accDiiiplish iiuich evil. It is a fact tliat such us(^ was niadf^ such as 
' shipping ' OH a hil)or contract, to ^vi th(^ lar^c advaiic(> vva^o, and Ihcn slji[)- 
piii^ away or dclihcratctv viohitin^ Uic aj!;r('crriciit })y {)r('tcndiii^ to work while 
in fact doiiiji; almost iiotliiti^. 'rh(> result of these conditions i)roduced a 
thorough aversion to the law on tlie part of most emi)loyers. The laws of 1S42, 
found in Thursion i> FifH(la?/i('Nlal Lawi< of Hdivdii, arc^ w(41 worth study and are 
mf)sf interesting r(>adin<i;. They set forth ch^arly the growth of Hawaii from a 
des|)otism to a government of laws. It is no doubt a fact that the whole system 
of labor contracts in writing sijiiunl by tlu^ parti(^s is the outj^rowth of the 
' ship{)in^ ' laws and customs which conirollcMl th(^ reflations of th(^ own(M-s and 
nuisters of ships with the ships' ' hands.' " 

W. K. Castle. 

* " As early as 1S4(), i\w minister- of the interior of the kinjidom of Hawaii 
was authorized to seize va<i:rants and to apprentice them out for a fovm of not 
more than one year. Two-thirds of the wa^es were to be paid to the vagrant 
and one-third was to jjjo to the ^ov(>rnment. The niastca- was j)ermitte(l to use 
' coercive^ force ' if tlie vagrant refused to work. 

" In lsr>() it was madc^ unlawful for a native of th(^ islands to (>mij2;rate to 
California. At th(> same tim(^ the h^^islative assend)ly le^alizcnl two forms of 
labor contracts theretofor(> unknown in the islands, namely, (a) Ai)i)rent ice- 
ship, for boys and jrirls vuider 20; and (b) Indentured service, for any person 
over 20 years of a^e. 

" Idiese contracts wcu'e harsh, unjust and entirely one-sichnl. They provider! 
for ' cai)ture on dc^sertion ' and ' imprisonment and hard la!)or until he will 
consent to s(U-ve according to contract.' Strang(> to relate, the historians afzree 
that these [)enal cont?-act laws were ' an ada})tation of the American shipping 
law.' 

" In fact, wlien, in 187:^. in the cas(> of John II. Wood r.v. Afo, the vali(lit.\ 
of this inicjuitous contract labor system was attacked in the covu-ts and carrie<l 
for a final ruling to tlu^ Hawaiian su[)reme court, that auy;ust body said: 
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With aiiru^xation to tlu^ UnitcMl Staters the gciuM'al AiiuM'i- 
can laws witli I'o^ard to iiiiiiii^ratioii and contract labor l)(^- 
camc^ of course^ opoi'ativc^ in Hawaii also wliih^ tlu^ awak(Mun,i>; 
of the plantations in rcMH^nt years to wolfai'o work of a nuxUa'n 
typc^ jind th(^ woncU^'fully ^(Mu^roiis sup])()i't given to all forms 
of social and rtdigious work by the d(\scendants of tlu^ nrission- 
ai'ies, h[iv(^ ])lac(Ml Hawaii well to tlu^ front in the list of 
American communitic^s with a wholesonu^ social consci(Mic(\ 
It is a veiy d(^finit(^ \ni of (nddcmce that on tlu^ prescMit llv- 
habilitation Conrniission w(^ havc^ tlu^ Hawaiian pastor of 
Kawaiaho, th(^ oldc^st missionai'y chiu'ch in tlu^ islands, imd 
as (^x(Haitiv(^ s(H*r(^tai"y a d(^sc(Mulaiit of Amos Starr Cookcs the 
missionary teaclua' of tlu^ early days. 



.1/ /-s'-s iofui rif DcHceuda n is 
Whilc^ sonu^ few (k^sccMidants of tlu^ missionaric^s have dc- 
partcMl from the ideals of tluar fatluM's and hav(^ bcnni i'(M'r(\'int 
to their responsibiliti(\s, on tlu^ whole tliesc^ dc^sceiKhurts arc^ 
today a group of r(anarkal)ly conscicMitious, public-spirit (m1, 
j'(^ligi()usly and moi'ally r(^s])onsiv(^ })e()])l(\ Most of tluan 



'I'his stnlutc \v;is (Miactcd, of ('()in-s(>, in rc^fcrcMicc to tli(^ business of the 
coiuiin'. 'rh(> pi'oduclions of llic country must he ^atlun-cd and secured, or 
nianufa('tur(Hl when secui'ed, and if nejih^-ted, tlie\' d(>terioi-ate and are essen- 
tially damaged, and the law in ((uestion is designed to pi'event persons fi'oni 
wilfully violating tluMr conti'acts and doin<2^ daina<2;e to their enii)loyers. It is, 
in d(>«re(\ as ess(>ntial to the sujiar plantei' that his employees should remain 
with him to perform the ser\'ice as a^;reed ui)on durin<: tlie cro]), as it is for the 
seaman to remain on the ship durin.ii; the \-oya<ze. A su<J!;ar plantation (Micoun- 
ters as many adverse winds as a \(>ssel, and it is (juit(^ as likel\- to he endanjzei-ed 
in crop time as a \(>ssel is on a le(^ shore, when all hands are recpiired. In man\- 
countries wlierc^ lahoi- is plent\' and heav\- advances are not necessai-\' to pro- 
cure^ laborers, this law is not nec(>ssar\'. P>ut the l(><rislature in their wisdom 
pass(Hl the law as ;ip|)lical)le to the condition of affairs hcM'e." 

" Sul)se(|uent court decisions ui)held this sinjzular lo^ic. and as late as 1S<)L\ 
the le<!;is]ature i-eenfoiced the p(Mialti(vs for ' desertion from servic(>.' Vested 
property riji:hts cam(> first human freedom ti'ailed behind. 

" Under th(>se harsh laws, in force from 1 S50 to IS97, plantation labor became 
more and more restiv(\ althoujzh the woi'ld was scoured for immigrants to re- 
place^ those wlio h.ad coini)leted their ' tei'm of sei'\-iee ' and mo\-e(l to countii<'s 
wher(> conditions of serxice were less onerous." 
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siii(*(vr(^ly believo and exemplify in their lives the motto of 
Hawaii, s})()ken by tlie <>;oo(l kin^', Kamehameha III, in an 
hour of national (l(^liv(M'anc(\; '' Ua man ke in\ o ka aina i ka 
])on()! " '' T\w lite of tlu* land is prc^serA'Cnl by right(H)usn(^ss! " 



('iL\ini]H II 

IIAWAirS MIDDLK PI^HIOI) OF HKAC^TION, 
TURMOIL AND ( X)MPLI(^\TI()N 

^1 NcijU'cicd Period 
P(»ri()(ls of f(^ju'ti()n nr(^ not as thrilli]i«»; or suptM'ficially as 
(Hlifyinji; as pcM'iods of roiMantic achicvcinciit , yvi they luay 
hav(^ V(a'y inipoiiaiil l(^ssons to tc^ach and tlioy oftcni hold \\w 
key to a 1)0 ((m* iiiKk^rstandin^- of tlu^ subscHiiuvnt inovc^iiK^nts 
of history. Havin<i; ghinccMl at a picture^ of tho roinaiitic and 
const I'uctivc^ (vra in Hawaiian history which (*ulnunat(Hl jd)()ut 
18()(), \v(^ must now ^o on to tlu^ very much l(\ss h(M'oic period 
of redaction and incrcnisin^' comphcation wliich foUowcd it. 
Many of ih(^ b/ooks which ai'c^ availabk^ about Hawaii trc^at 
th(^ early romantic p(M'iod vcay fully but no a(lo(iuat(^ study of 
tlu^ almost (Hjually importaid rc^actionary pca'iod has yet 
a[)[)(^ar(Ml. Most public addrcvssc^s i^'norc^ it altogc^tlKa* or slur 
ovca' it v(^i"y supc^i-hcially. Onc^ would l)e 1(m1 to think that 
nothing" injportant happcMUMl b.etwcnMi th(^ c^tirly missionary 
triumphs and the ann(\xati{m to th(^ Unit(Ml Stat(\s, This 
may b,(^ b(M'ause th(> (^vents arc^ too r(M'(ait to l>e dcMdt with 
frankly, or b(M'a.us(^ no scholar lik(^ Prof. W. 1). Ak^xander has 
y(i ariscMi to or,ii;aniz(^ and analyze tlu^ evcaits of this difficult 
troubknl tinu^ as tlu^ (n'(aits of tlu^ (Mirli(^r days luive bcnui 
analvz(Ml and or<>,anizcMl. 



I) cvddv }}('(' Sets fn 

Be that as i< may, it will b(^ incr(^asin«;ly clea,i' to any carc^- 

ful studcart of Hawaii that, b,(^<»;innin^ about bStio, a very 

int(^r(\slin«i; and inslruclive ])(a'iod of reaction and d(a*a(l(uic(^ 

s(M in, at th(^ (aid of which, al)out 19(){), wo find, inst(vid of a 
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h()ni()«>;eiUM)us uni1(Hl ])(M)])1o with a normal (Christian civiliza- 
tioii and over a third of i\w popuhition nu^nduM's of ('luirclu^s, 
a nation which has 1)(hmi r(^pa<2;ainz(Hl by an inun(hiti()n of non- 
Christian p(^oplos, and ))y th(^ iidiiu^ncc of un-(1iristian whii(\s 
as well, \vhil(^ th(^ Ilawaiians thc^nisc^lvcs ha\'(^ partially vc- 
v(M't(Ml to lundluMHsm, and distrust and I'acc^ ])r(\iudi('(^ hav(^ 
roi)la('(vd much fornuM' kindliru^ss and ^^ood will. 

Popiddtion Decrease 
What w(M'(^ the divisive^ and ({(^struct ivc^ a<>;on('i(^s that causcMl 
this |)ori()d of redaction? There w(^r(^ many such ao(^nci(^s and 
trfioy wcr(^ oft (Ml curiously intci'twincMl. ()n(^ basic soui'cc of 
troub>l(^ w^as a scM'iously dcH'rc^asing ])opulation. Contact with 
civilization, (^specially its (hs(^as(^s and \'iccs when cond)in(Ml 
with tlunr own Adeems and wcndvtu^ssc^s, ])roY(H,l too much for 
th(^ Hawaiian p(M)ple. Captain Cook in 1778 (^stimatcMl tlu^ 
population of th(^ islands at 4()(),{)()() but this was probal)ly 
too hi^h. When tlu^ missionaric^s arriA^cnl tlu^ ebb/-tide of 
])opulation Avas alrc^idy on. In 1823 tlu^y (estimated tlu^ popu- 
lation at 142,0()(). Th(^ census of 1832 showed only 13(),()()0, 
thai of 1830, 108,()()(), and l)y 18()(), thirty yc^ars lat(M-, it was 
I'cduced to o8,()0() — only a little more than half of what it 
had l)(HMi thirty yc^ars bef()r(\ 44i(^ low-wat(M' mark in popu- 
lation w^as rc^acluMl in 1872 wIumi tluMx^ were oidy r)(),8()() ])(H)ple 
in th{^ Islands of wdiom 47,500 ^xeve Ilawaiians. (Not(\ l)y 
way of conti'ast, that today, by tlu^ c(misus of 1920, th(M'(^ arc^ 
ov(M' 2r){),()00 |)(M)pl(^ in Hawaii of whom oidy 23,000 ai'c^ ])m(^ 
Hawaiian and 18,000 mor(^ ])art-Hawaiian. Of tlu^ rc^nain- 
in^' 210,000 the ^wiii bulk twe Oric^rtals.) Now this con- 
stantly d(M'linin<i; ])opulati()n nuist hav(^ had a most dislu^artcMi- 
in^" and depressing (effect on all foi'ms of human (Mrt(M-pris(\ 
and it had tlu^ very jiractical rc^sult of so (hu'rcnising tlu^ mim- 
bei' of th(^ tax-pay(M"s that the g-ovcM'nment m(^ag(M' and 
I)overty-strick(Mi little g-ovcM-nmcMit that it was - bc^^i^aii to 
find itself menacini>;lv in dc^bt. 
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Not Due to M issiouaries 
It is probably ii(M*(\ssary to (nnphasizc' the fact that tlu^ 
coming of the missioiiari(\s was in no Avise responsible^ for this 
(ku'line in population. It took ])la('(^ cvvn more rapidly in 
islands to which no missionaric^s earn(\ and it was alrc^ady wc^ll 
under way in Hawaii Ix^fore tlu^ missionari(\s arrivcnl. If 
missionary advocacy of clothes had sonu^ small adverse^ 
(effect on health, — th(^ clotlu^s bc^ng worn wc^t or dry, clean 
or dirty when once ac(|uir(Hl - this is morc^ than offset by 
th(^ (^ffectiv(^ness of missionary influence^ in chna'c^asing drunk- 
(^nness, and rcuidering mcMlical assistances The real causes 
of this d(c;r(^asing population are^ a comph^x of tlu^ wdiite man's 
w(\apons which made war morc^ dc^adly, the wrhit(^ man's rum, 
tlie whit(^ man's disc^ases and th(^ wdiitc^ man's influence^ in 
destroying tabus, some of wliich werc^ unconsciously ])as(Ml on 
sound sanitary experi(^nce. 

In dudria I Dcpre^don 
Along witli tliis population d(M*lin(^ wc^nt an economic (h^- 
pression. T\w story of Hawaii's industry, as Profivssor Mac- 
Caugliey has })ointe(l out, has !)een tlu^ story of a tnn*, an 
animal and a plant. Tlic^ tr(H^ was sandalwood - the great 
article of export which was ship])ed to China in great quan- 
tities in tlie early days. So fevcu'ishly did tlu^ chiefs comped 
the ])eople to cut sandalwood that by 1825 it was IxH'omhig 
(^xtinct and it is now commercially unobtainable^ in the islands. 
Then canu^ thc^ ]){^riod when prospe^rity de])end(Hl on an ani- 
mal — the Avhah^ whicli, it may be notenl incidenitally, is a 
mammal and not a fish. From 1820 onward great fleets of 
whaling shi])s, mostly zVmerican, brought prosperity to tlu^ 
Islands by tlu^r ])urchases of su])])lies. But the Civil War, 
and a later disastc^r in the Arctic Ocean, wrought havoc with 
the whaling flen^t and tlu^ kc^rose^ie lam]) mad(^ whale-oil almost 
a curiosity, so that by 1870 tlu^ whaling fhn^t had ceased to 
l)e an economic n^source^ and tlu^ Islands were k^ft without an 
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occupation or a market; for the plants tlu^ sugar-cane, upon 
wliich Hawaii's third era of economic prosperity (h^penids, 
(lid not l)ecome tlie (h)minant industrial factor until the reci- 
I)rocity trcnity of 187() ()})ene(l the American market to Ha- 
waiian sugar fre(^ of duty. 

Rufiis Anderson's MisUdte 
On the missionary sid(^ tlu^ most unfortunate event of th(^ 
sixties was the decision of the American Board to withdraAv 
from active work in the Islands and to turn the churches over 
to their niitive members and native pastors with the expec- 
tation that, })eing now compk^tely Christianized, they could 
manage their own affairs along the usual lines of (Congrega- 
tional churcli organization in America. This movement was 
not made without misgivings and vigorous protest by a 
majority of the missionaries, l^ut Rufus Anderson, an agcnl 
and strong-willed secrc^tary of the American Board, camx^ out 
to Hawaii in 1863 and, after studying the field, dcnnded thc^ 
tini(^ had conu^ to graduate^ tlu^ Hawaiian Mission into a s(4f- 
governing, s(Of-p(n'})etuating group of churches. He was an 
al)l(^ man, and h(^ Avas prc^ssed by tlie cramping conditions of 
th(^ ( 'ivil War and the urgcMit uchhIs of tlu^ greater populations 
in th(^ vast non-Christian world Ix^yond, V)ut nevertliek^ss tlu^ 
])olicy which he practically forced on tlu^ missionaric^s was 
prcnnature and it rc^sultcnl disastrously. 

Premature Independence 
C()mpl(4(4y succ(^ssful as th(^ missionary work seemed to a 
supc^rficial observer, it was in fact not yet thoroughly rootcMl. 
li ne(Hl(Ml many yc^ars of ciireful supervision and guidanc(\ 
This was practically withdrawn in 18()4. The grcnit churches 
w(^re subdividcMl into snndler ones under native pastors and, 
as th(^ (^ld(^rly missionaries drop])ed awa\;, \\\e\v ])laces wer(» 
hll(Ml by nativ(^s. Things might havc^ gone better, even so, 
had tlu^ ruk^rs remained staunchlv Christian as in thc^ early 
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(lays. 'Vhv rciruirkably swift coiivcu'sioii of the Hawaiian 
p(H)|)le had 1)(h^ii partly d\w to the fact tliat th{^y followcnl their 
rulers into the Christian ehureh. But when, in the persons 
of Kain(4iam(4ia V and Kalakaua, riikTs arose who wen^ not 
at heart truly Christian, but were th(mis(4ves inelined to re- 
vert to heatlu^nism, then it was easy for large numl)ers of the 
p(H)pl{^ to follow the royal (^xarnple baek to heathenism. 

I^ ever s ion to Heathenism 
Tins reversion to heatlu^nism w^as not a revival of tlu^ old 
temple worship of the heiaus or of thc^ grc^at gods, but rather 
a revival of the* undergrowth of su])erstition which goes under 
the general name of kahunaism. The Hawaiian '^ kahuna " 
is a sort of medicine^ man. The ^' kahuna lapaau " w(^aves 
charms, foretcdls (^vents, gives advice^ and curc^s dis(^ase and, 
most sinist(^r of all th(^ " kahuna ana ana " prays people to 
dc^ath. The k;duma/s work is efficiently commercialized and 
he requirc^s to be w(vll fed and paid in order to work w^ell. 
Now the In^art of kahunaism in its grij) upon tlie Hawaiian 
people w^as its program of mc^ntal healing — though it did not 
use any such abstract tc^rminology. 

Kahiuiaisfn and Medicine 
As th(^ R(^v. JariK^s Bickn(41, a stalwart crusader against 
k^dulnaisrn, has brought out, the powcu' of the kahuna lay in 
the fact tliat his rcvligion was a religion of the body, that h(^ 
set out to cur(^ dis(^as(\ So long as the Hawaiian w^as wc^ll, 
Clu'istianity satisfied his morjd and religious ikhhIs, })ut when 
he got sick the old h(^ath(^n fears and heathen practices cann^ 
trooping in. W(^ can s(m^ now^ that one fatal shortcoming in 
the (Mirly missionary program was tlu^ lack of thorough-going 
UKMlical instruction. Ther(^ wcm'c doctors among the mis- 
sionaries and they rendercHl Invroic service, but there were not 
enough of tluvm to reorganize tlu^ medical customs of a ruition 
and train them in hygicvne and scientific mcMlicine. But the 
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id(Mi of well-or'ganiz(Hl iiKHlical missions had not at that time 
appeared upon the horizon and th(^ Hawaiian work suffered 
greatly for lack of it. If tluTe is one definite contribution 
our Hawaiian (^xp(Ti(^ne(^ has to make to tlu^ teehniciue of 
foreign missions among ])rimitive p(H)pl(\s, it is th(^ fundamc^n- 
tal importance^ of medical missions. Religion and medicine^ 
are intimately rehited in the ])rimitive mind. James Bick- 
nell has very k(M^nly observed that Kamc^hameha IV gave th(^ 
people a hospital and all would have been well had Kame- 
hameha V given them a nKnlical school to ])rovide trained 
doctors, l^ut, inst(^ad, tliat vigorous but, alas, reactionary 
king autliorized the licensing of kahunas in 1865 and from 
tliat time tlu^ reversion to iK^atlumism w^as on. p]very mis- 
sionary now had a village kahuna licenscHl l)y th(^ gove^rnmc^nt 
working ov(^r against him. 

Kahii naisin and DenionolcHjy 
One cannot but wonder if the failui'c^ to dcjd effectively 
with kahunaism was not also due, in ])ai"t^ to the theory of 
Bil)lical infallibility which the missionaries naturally held and 
taught to their conv(M'ts. If you hold to the v(^r])al inspii'a- 
tion and literal infallibility of the Bible you arc^ pretty clearly 
foi'ced to acce[)t a larger and complicated demonology. What 
the nrissionary's theoi-y of the BibU^ compelled him theoreti- 
cally to subscribe to, the kahuna d(Mnonstrated and used for 
j)(M-s()nal profit by working on the supei'stitious fc^ars of tlu^ 
credulous. Of course it should be clearly understood that th(* 
missionaries to Hawaii are not in any sense to b(^ l)lanied for 
their failure to possess a modern conception of the Bible. 
Th(^y used th(» best scholarshii) and the truest doctrine^ of 
Scripture^ they knew. Th(\v w^cm'c |)rogr(^ssiv(% forward- 
looking, scholarly men, tlie kind of men Avho, if they were 
living today, would gladly a('C(^|)t and welcome modern view- 
points. They were not reactionai'ies or timid traditionalists 
in their day aiul would not be in ours. Hei'c, then, is possibly 
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anotluM' coiitribution which Hawaii can make to tlio iiM'h- 
iiique of missions, namely, that th(^ modcM'ii missionary should 
be emancipated fi-om th(^ old nai'row i(l(Mis of verbal inspii'a- 
tion, shouhl rcH'ognize that th(^ Word of (Jod is i)rogressi\^e, 
growing and cont(^mporary, and inchules the V)est modern 
scientific truth. W(^ no k)ng(a" believe in demons even if 
the men who wi'otc^ portions of the l^ible did bcdieve in them. 
But, on the otlua* Viand, we Ixdicnn^ that what tlu^ Ix^st medi- 
cin(3 and best i)sychol()gy hav(^ to say about insanity, nervous 
diseases, ol)sessions, habits, suggestion and hypnotism is an 
important part of th(^ missionary's (Mpiipnient. 

This r(^vival of heathenism, Ix^gun by Kamehanu^lia V in 
hcensing kahunas in 1865, was carricnl much further })y Kala- 
kiiua wdio in 1886 credentialed wdiat was eu})honiously callcMl 
an ^' Hawaiian Board of Health," but was really an official 
organization of the kahunas. Kalakaua also oi'ganized a 
secret order, a travesty on masonry called the " Hak^ Nana." 
This organization, according to W. D. Alexander, " appeal's 
to have becni intendcMl partly as an agency for th(^ rcndval of 
lunitlienism, partly to j^andcM' to vic(% and indirectly to scm'vc 
as a political machine." 

Princess Ruth and Pcle 
How dangerous and widc^sprcnid this revival of heatlu^nism 
was can l)e illustrated by the dramatic scene (^na(*t(Ml near Hilo 
in 1881 wh(ui a terril)le lava flow was ap})r()aching tlu^ city. 
For three hundred days it had l)e(Mi poiu'ing dow^n the moun- 
tain side. Almost to the edgx^ of the city it caiiu^ Then 
Princess Ruth arrived from Honolulu, a platform was built 
in the vc^ry path of the flow, tlu^ Haw^aiian })riiic(^ss, wdio 
WMMgluMl al)out 300 pounds, mountcMl it, sacrifices of ])igs, 
chickens and brandy are said to liave ])een offered to Pcde, 
the volcano goddess, and the princess on \wv knees appealcMl 
to Pel(^ to s|)are Hilo. And then the flow stoi)i)(Hl and the 
town was savcxl! l^M)pl{^ who lik(^ to test (lod by direct 
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unswors to })rayer, hav(^ much food for thou|>;lit in mii incident 
like that. I^iit it went a long way toward neutraUzing; in 
people of childlike^ minds the })j'ave iXi^x^iX of Kapiolani some 
fifty-seven yeai-s before when she thi'fnv stones into Kilaiiea 
and defied P(^le to her fac(^ 



Another Version 

The stojy of Princc^ss Ruth's stopping the lava flow at Hilo 
in 1881, just given, is the current populai* version. As an 
interesting side-light on the difficulties of the historian in 
getting tit the exact cU^tails of events even as recent as 1881, 
it may ])e added that a well-know^n citizen of Honolulu in- 
sists that the brandy was not really sacrificed l)ut that Simon 
Kaai drank it up and filled the bottles wath water! The most 
circumstantiid and authoritative account of all is contained in 
the following (^xtract of a letter to the author by Dr. Arthur 
('. Alexander: 

" 1 hav(^ just had an intervicnv with Oliver Stillman, an old 
schoolmate and friend of minc^ who was an assistant to Simon 
Kaai, busin(^ss managcu* for Ruth Keelikolani. Fie related to 
me the incident of the so-called ' Stopping of the lava flow of 
1881 ' about as follows: 

^ The old lady took a notion into liei' head that she 
would go u}) to the flow and try to stop it. At her request, 
I hired a hack from an old native namcHl Hao and also 
purchased for her a bottle of brandy and all the red Ijan- 
dana handkerchiefs 1 could at Aiona's stoi'e. There 
wei-e about 15 or 20 of us wlio wcmt up. We tied the I'ed 
handkerchiefs about oui' heads and necks. The old lady 
rode in the hack with Simon and nn^self. AVe drove up 
to tlie Halai Hills as far as we could and then walked 
over a short distance to the flow. Sh(^ prayed in Hawaiian 
to Pele, asking lier to save the land, (^tc. While she w^as 
praying, Simon asked me for a corkscrc^w and I pulled 
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the stopper out, of the braiKly bottle — it made a loud 
" pop ^' which she evidently heard and as she was a woman 
of violent temp(^r, I thought I was going to eateh it, so I 
quickly took the eorkserew out of the cork and put thc^ 
stopper back in the l)ottle — and, we did not drink any 
of the brandy. 

' She kept on praying and when she had finished, she 
took the l)ottle of brandy and poured it on the lava and 
took the red handkerchief off her head and thrcAv it on 
the flow and gathered all the other handkei'chiefs and 
threw them on also. There was no sacrifice of any white 
pigs or chick(Mis as conmionly reported. 

' After this, we went to the Halai Hills where a cam}) 
of tents had been set up for us and where we had a pig 
that had l)een previously roasted in Hilo for us.' 
'' I have not quoted this in Mr. Stillman's exact words and 
have omitted some of th(^ details of the story, ])ut I hav(^ 
stated it practically as he told it to nw and I think I can 
vouch for the truth of the story. Mr. Stillman added: ' By 
golly, the flow stopped at that point and did not flow a foot 
farther.' " 

Kala kaua ' .s Opinio n 
It w^as about this time that Kalakaua, just rc^turncnl from 
his trip around the world, is re^ported l)y Hereno I^]. l^ishop to 
have said: ^^ I have sec^n the Christian nations and obscTvcnl 
that they are turning away from Jehovah. He r(^pr(^sents a 
waning cause. Shall we Hawaiians tak(^ up tlu^ worship of a 
god whom foreigners ar(^ disciirding? Thc^ old gods of Haw^aii 
are good enough for us." Kalakaua's revival of h(^ath(^nism, 
which was largely for political purposc^s, was by no unmans 
theological alone — one of its most vicious manifc^stations, 
still here to humiliate and misr(^pres(^nt Hawaii to tlie world, 
was liis revival and patronage^ of the hula in its most ol)sc(^ne 
and repulsive forms. Practical hc^atlienism uK^ans a vicious 
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trinity of suix^rstition, (lebauclu^ry and ignorance. It is to 
the credit of th(» Hawaiian chiirclu^s that, w(^aken(Ml and torn 
with (liHscnisions as t}i(\v w(^r(^, they did inrdcc^ a stand agrunst 
Kalakaiia's heathenism and (h^l)auclH^ry. 

('(it holies Arrive 
This rc^vival of h(\ath(^nisni was nn^t k^ss effectively than it 
onght to hav(^ hin^n IxM'ansi^ of the nnfortunate divisions in 
Christianity caus(Ml hy the coming in of varions (h^nomina- 
tions. The Hoinan CathoUcs had come first as early as 1827 
hut wer(^ unfavoral)ly rc^garded l)y the natives who, having 
dc^stroyed th(4r own idols, w^(n'(^ j^rejudiced against the Catho- 
lics' us(^ of imag(\s, counting it a form of idolatry. It is to th(^ 
crcMlit of the missionari(\s that they rc^monstrated with tlu^ 
clii(d's for |){^rs(M'uting the Catholics and finally, under Mr. 
Richards' influence, an edict of toleration was issued June 17, 
1839. L(\ss than a month later a Fr(^n(*li frigate arriv(Ml dv- 
manding a chiu'ch sit(^ ])c given to French Catholic priests and 
$20, ()()() 1)(^ (h^posited as a guaranty that they would be w(^ll 
trcat(Ml. Sul)se(iU(*nt Frcnndi warships demandcHl rep(^al of 
laws })rohibiting importation of wines and licpiors. Thus th(^ 
Catholic mission startcnl in 1840 with a show of force tuid under 
conditions making it un])opular with tlie chiefs. It has ovcn*- 
come this (nirly liandica]), how(H'(n\ and is today a useful and 
grc^atly r(\s|)(H*t(Ml (dcvnu^nt in our Hawaiian community life. 
Ft is intc^'csting to note that this Catholic mission, bc^gun under 
Frc^nch protend ion, still rcrmains largely foreign. The priests, 
usually v(M-y fjuthful and (Unvoted men, are mostly Belgians 
or (k^'nians from the University of Lou vain, though th(^ 
schools ar(^ carried on by AmcM'ican teaching brothers from 
Dayton, Ohio, and sist(M*s from Byracuse, N. Y. By the cen- 
sus of 189(), 32 ])(M* cent of tlu^ Hawaiians r(^port(Ml tli(^mselv(^s 
Catholics, oO per cc^nt ]-*r()t(^stants and 17 i)er cent Mormons. 
Tlu^ growtli of the Catholics and Mormons was ra])i(l in tlie 
I^evolutionary jx^riod of the uincdic^s when ch^finite pro})a- 
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gaiida WMS inadc^ by i\w royalists to win the Hawaiians awa\' 
from the historic* missionary churelies. The Cathohc popu- 
lation today is cJaimod l)y thc^m to he 08, ()()() which inchuU^s 
practically all the PortugiK^se and Fili])ino colonies and 12, ()()() 
Haw^aiians. No Hawaiian has c^vc^r becni ordaincnl a ])ri(^st, 
so far as 1 know, and very few Orientals are Catliolics. 

Mormon Missio /? aries 
The Mormons, arriving in 1850, were tlie next missionary 
mov(^mcnt to reach the Islands. They worked with varying 
success until the political troubk^s of the resolution turncMl 
more and more Hawaiians toward thcnn. Th(^ Mormons in 
Hawaii, though a mission from Salt Lake City, hav(,^ lun^cn* 
sought to establish ])()lyganiy lierc^ and liave confined tlu^r 
(efforts (^xclusiv(dy to th(^ Hawaiians who th{\y claim are sons 
of Lehi, l)eing Lamaiiitc^s like the AnnTican Indians. Con- 
siderable pros]MMity has conu^ to them of late years through 
the ])ossessi()n of a profitable^ plantation at tluvir colony at 
Lai(^ whc^re tliey have erectcnl a beautiful tempk^ costing over 
$2()(), ()(){). Tlunr infiuenci^ on the Plawaiian p(M)ple lUKk^' 
th(^ir sway sec^ms to hav(^ \)een good, on thc^ whole, tc^nding to 
sobrii^ty and industry. Therc^ are now estimatcnl to he \ 1,000 
Mormons. Th(Mr res|)()nsi})le leaders are all white men and 
their work is ruk^l by an iron-clad system :uid rec^nforced by 
a const[uit stre^am of young missionaries s(^nt out from Utah 
on thnu^-yc^ar t(^rms who live among tlu^ Haw^aiians native^ 
styl(\, learn th(^ language and carry on a pcTsistc^nt ])r()sely- 
tizing campaign. Tlu^rc^ is much in Mormon missionary 
nu^thods that is worth study f)y other bodices. 

Why Monnonimnf 

H(^re again, as in the case of kahunaism, a modernist in 

ri^ligion may w^ell inquire Avh(^th(4' the emphasis laid on llib- 

hcal infallibility may not hav(^ had sonu^thing to do with the 

hirge def(H*tion of the native Hawaiians to Mormonism. For 
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Mormoiiism is (essentially a parasitic religion. It iK^vcn- jmo- 
lUHTS into noii-Cliristian rt^gions and it only seeks to convert 
thos(e who are alrcnidy convc^rted to sonn^ form of Christianity. 
With its great em])hasis on miracles, the lost Um tribes, second 
coming of Christ and tlu^ lit(Tal fulfilment of ])rophecv, Mor- 
monism has a grc^at leverage^ with p(H)pl(e brought up to Ixdic^vc^ 
in a Hteralistic typc^ of Biblical interpretation. The only 
regally adcfpiatc^ guard against Mormonism, as 1 sch^ it, is a 
thoroughgoing understanding of the liistory and nature of tlu^ 
Bil)le as made plain l)y modcn-n historical study. HigluM' 
criticism of an (H|ually honest and thoroughgoing sort ap])li(Ml 
to the Book of Mormon w^ould makc^ short work of its childish 
h()cus-])()cus about gold plates Avrittc^n in '' reformcMl 1^'gy])- 
tian " characters and would revival the fraudulent charactc^r 
of documents like its allc^gcMl '^ l^ook of Al)raham." (liv(Mi 
a theory of verbal infallil)ility, and the Mormons have tlu^ 
best of the argumcMit, for th(\y havc^ all tlu^ Scripture anybody 
(^Ise has and the inspirc^l book of Mormon besides - - with all 
the paraphernalia of s(\aling and baptism for tlu^ dead. I^ut, 
if one has some modcTu scientific understanding of how the 
Biblc^ grew^ and what it really is, and of tlu^ nature and source 
of its autliority, as not in the k^ttc^r but in the unfolding Spirit 
of Cod made manifest also in science and in every d(e])art- 
ment of truth, why tlu^n the Book of ^Mormon also conu^s u]) 
for a candid examination and aj^pi'aisal which it simply cannot 
surviv(\ 

The Ar)(ilic(n}>< 
Tlie ni^xt missionary arrivals were the Anglicans who camc^ 
in 181)3 on invitation of KanK^hanK^ha IV who had trav(4(Ml in 
r^urope and was much im])ress(Hl with thc^ Angliciin forms and 
liturgy as betted' suited to a monarchy than tlu^ sc^vere Puri- 
tan worship of thc^ missionaric^s. This was doubtless (iuit(^ 
sincere. Tlu^ ki^S, wlio was something of a mystic, niad(^ 
what is accounted bv Hawaiian scholars to Ix^ a really beauti- 
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fill translation of th(^ Book of Connnon Prayer into Hawaiian. 
His (|U(H^n, tlu^ belovcMl and nol)l(^ (^ueen Emma, was also 
undcn* Anglican influ(^n(*(^, having b(M^n brouglit np as a cliild 
in tli(^ lionK^ of Dr. Rooks, an I^^nglish physician in Honolnhi. 
The coming of tlu^ Anglican mission was, however, a divi- 
sive^ influence^ in the missionary situation, partly through th(^ 
luitactfnl |)(\rsonality of tlu^ first bishoj), the Rt. R(w. T. N. 
Stjd(\y, and also partly through tlu^ loss of prc^stige to the his- 
toric chin'ch(\s of thc^ missionaries when the king was no longer 
of their communion. The gr(\at old Coral Church at Hono- 
lulu, hitlierto proudly calknl the " King's Chapel,'' became 
known in th(^ sixties simply as ^' Tlu^ Stonc^ Church," the name 
'' Kawaiahao Church " wliich it now^ })ears not coming into 
gcMieral us(^ until more recent yeai's. But, as with tlie Catho- 
lics and Mormons, tlu^ grc^atest tide of Hawaiian meml)ers did 
not s(^t in toward th(^ Anglican church vmtil th(^ Revolutionary 
sym])athi(\s of the missionary (h^sccaidants made the royalists 
favor otlu^r d(Miominations. It is a ha|)py thing to rcH'ord 
that r(^lations bc^tween the historic missionary churches and 
th(^ k]pisco])alians have IxH'onu^ mon^ fric^ndly with the ])assing 
of th(^ years and arc^ now most cordial and coop(n^ativ(\ 

Race Vcdinq 
In addition to tlu^ divisive ag(uici(^s so far enuni(n-atod, 
there appc^ru's in the sm'c^nties a morc^ sad and sinister thing and 
that is a t(^nd(^ncv toward racial sus])icion, bitterness and dis- 
like on the ])art of tlu^ Ilawaiians toward tlu^ whites. This 
aros(\ in part, as res(uitm(^nt against foolish, tlioughtless l)ut 
alas (]uite charact(^i'istic AnK^rican spr(^ad-(\*igle talk aI)out 
anni^xation. It should be distinctly not(Ml that at this tinu^ 
such agitation was disai)})roved of by the missionari(\s. Isa- 
bella P>ird Bisho]) in Ikm* Letters froiN the Sandfvich Islands 
writ(\s in 1875: "An antagonism to foreign residents, or 
ratlu^r to their ])()litical infhiem'(\. has grown rapidly. S'ome 
of the Americans had bei^n unwise^ in their language^ and the 
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(lisciission on \\\v ])r()p{)S((l ('(^ssion of Pc^arl Hivc^r incn^ascd 
the popular (liscontoiit and \\w jc^alousy of f()r(u<i;n int(M'- 
f(T(^nco in island affairs. ' AnK^ica gave us the light,' said 
a native pastor in a s(Mirion which was rc^porttnl ovim* the 
islands, ^ !)ut now we have tlu^ light, we should l)e left to use 
it for ourselves.' This sc^ntenee re])res(nit(Ml tlu^ bulk of the 
national feeling whieh, if particularly un(^nlight(Mi(Ml, is in- 
tensel}^, passionately, almost fanatieally, ])atriotie." 

Se^fregat/ON of Lepers 
This anti-forcMgn or, as we say in Hawjui, anti-haoh^ fcn^hng 
w^as aggravatcMl by i\\e necn^ssary but ])ainful ])()liey of thi^ 
s(^gregation of le])ers on Molokai, Ix^gun in 18{)(). L(^])r()sy 
|)robably eame from China - the Hawaiians call it v)(}i pake, 
the Chinese sickness. Wliile segn^gation was TKM'csssary and 
was ostensibly a sanitary mattcT, it l)()r(^ (^sp(H'ially on the 
Hawaiians, for they were tlu^ great suffc^reis from l(^])rosy, 
wliile v(^ry few white p(M)pl(^ ev(^r c()ntract(Hl it. Thus what 
was sanitary precaution sch^ukmI in its opc^ration to b(^ a racial 
])ersecuti()n. Happily this feeding died away in time as the 
Molokai Hc^ttlemcnit came to ])e more wisely and (dficicMitly 
administered. Now in our own day, through tlu^ sc^pa ration 
by Pr(^sid(^nt Dc^an of tlic^ Univcn'sity of Plawaii of what is 
known as Dc^an's Derivative of Chalmoogra Oil, results in 
the arrest and pro!)abl(^ vnve of l(^])r()sy arc^ being obtained 
which are daily reducing tliis anci(Mit scourge^ of humanity to 
scicnitific medicrd control. Th(^ ])()pulation of the LepcM' 
Colony on IMolokai is steadily decn^asing and, inst(^ad of hid- 
ing AHctims of th(^ (ris(Mis(\ tlu^ Hawaiians now bring their 
(diildren who ch^velop h^prosy to the Kalihi I{(M*(Mving Station 
for tn^atment and cur(\ It is one of tlu^ gn^at trium])hs of 
modern mcHlical scicMice and ought to b(^ a nrighty arguniead 
against kahunaism in tlu^ Hawaiian mind and against th(^ more 
fanatical ])has{\s of nK^ital Inhaling and Christian Sci(>nce in 
th(^ AnKMican mind. 
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Kala k(i ii a ' x ( 7? a r (icier 
Tills aiiti-forcMgu f(H^ling on the part of i\\e njitivc^s was also 
sedulously fanncHl into a fianio for political i)ur])os(\s by Kala- 
kaua who reigned from 1874 to 1891. Here is on(^ of tlu^ most 
interesting and at i\w same timi^ most harmful personalitic^s in 
all Hawaiian history. Personally affable and even eharining 
on occasion^ liandsome and kingly in ap])(Mirane(% Kalakaua 
was nevertheless a lieentiouS; selfish, intc^mperate, dishonc^st, 
politieally meddk^some and utt(M:ly im^ffieient monarch. In 
1881 he niad(^ a trip around tlu^ world, immortalized in ime 
of the funni(^st books of travel ever written, Around the World 
wUh a King, by William Nevinc^ Armstrong, and camc^ back 
witli a lot of foolish notions al)out royalty. He im|)ort(Hl a 
useless battery of artillery from Austria and arrrmgcMl a spin*- 
tacular coronation of himself to inrpress tlu^ Hawaiians. In 
1887 he accjuircHl a warship and sfvnt it to Hamoa to make a 
treaty with those islands and thus begin a fantastic policy of 
'' Hawaiian primacy in the Pacific.'' This ridiculous o])(Ta 
boufie performance^ wc^nt to ])iec(^s through th(^ druid^c^n novels 
of the officios and crc^w and the w^hole thing (^ndeHi as a farc(\ 

Policy of Dehauchery 
All this might have* IxH^n tok^ratenl, as tlu^ vagari(\s of kings 
have been tok^rated time and again, had not Kalakaua sought 
to reestablish the absolutism which Kann^hameha III had 
voluntarily r{\signed for Constitutional govcn'nmc^nt. Kala- 
kaua was an elected monarch and not originally po])ular with 
the higher chiefs and consc^rvative ])(H)ple. In order to ])r()- 
mote his design to destroy all constituti(mal limitations Kala- 
kaua therc^fore proceeded to d(4)auch the Hawaiian p(H)ple. 
From early missionary days, and also undcT Kamehameha 
the (Ireat, Ix^fore that, Wwve had bcn^n prohil)iti()n against 
sculling liquor to nativc^s. This, under Kalakaua's inHui^ice, 
was r(^})ealed and the incn^ase of litiuor consum])tion may b(^ 
nu^asured by the increase^ in revenu(\s from custom duties on 
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liciiior; $58, ()()() in 1875 when pr()lii})iti()n to nMtivos wan still 
in force and $ If)!), ()()() in 1880 niivv it had been removed. 
An eye-witn(^ss told nie of visiting a Kalakaua political lu^ad- 
({uartc^rs wlun'e strong liciuor was sctvihI l)y ttie turnl)lerful 
out of a wasli-tub and tlu^ vard was full of Hawaiians lying 
around dead drunk. Thrum's Annujd says that tlu^ corona- 
tion in 188.'^ " was folio w(mI l)y a period of nightly hula festi- 
vals that wei'(* a retrograde^ st(^[) to lu^athenism and a disgrace 
to th{^ ag(\" The official ])rogram of th(^s(^ orgi(\s contaiiKHl 
words of hulas so indenn^nt that tlu^ printer was actually 
arr(\sted and BikmI $25 for ])ul)lishing o1)sc(mi(^ lit(Tature. 

Revolution of 1887 
In 188() occurred the notorious opium hrilxn'v casc^ in which 
it was provinl that Kalakaua promiscHl a Chinaman an opium 
li(*ens(^ for $71,000, received tlu* monc^v and then sold the 
lic(Mis(^ to a Haw^aiiaii favorite of his. Sucli impossible^ con- 
duct by th(^ king, especially in a country wliose prosperity 
was going stc^adily forward und(4* tlu^ devcdopment of tlu^ sugar 
industry and whosc^ fundanievntal nennl was stal)l(% cmlightemed 
g()V(M"nm(^nt, gave rise to tlu^ resolution e)f 1887 by which 
Kalakaua was e'e)m])elIeMl te) pre)mise te) abstain fre)m trying te) 
influeaie'e^ eathe^r edeH'te)rate^ or le'gislature\, anel to take wo ae'tie)n 
withe)ut the^ authe)rizatie)n e)f his cat)inet, which at the^ same 
time was made re\sponsil)le ne)t te) the king but te) the^ le^gis- 
lature^ The^ u])pe^r he)use\, insteael e)f being a])])e)inteel by the* 
king, as lie^rede)fe)re\ was fre)m ne)w^ e)n te) be* e^lendeel by the)se 
having a me)ele*rate* pre)|)erty e[ualifie'atie)n. Tlius a conserva- 
tive*, geaiuine*ly e'e)nstitutie)nal ge)vernment was assureMl. 1'he* 
king e'e)\del reign but he ce)ulel ne)t rule*. 

Monarch If Overthrow}} 
Kalakaua ])ut u{) with this re*straint as well rts lie e*oulel but 
whe*n his sue*cessor, (iue*e*n I.iliuokalani, ])re)ceeele*el te) lie*e*nse 
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lottcTie^s iind proclaiiiUMl her purpose^ to ovc^'throw tlu* Consti- 
tution, a revolution agjiin broke out which in 1891^ resuUed in 
the end of the nionarehy, th(^ estahHshnu^nt of the I{(^pu])lie 
of Hawaii and finall3^ in 1898, in annexation to th(^ Unitcnl 
8tat(^s. (Jueen Lihuokahmi continuiMl to Hv(^ at h(^r honuv, 
'' Washington Phie{\," and toward th(^ (Mid of tier Hfe IxM-aiiK^ 
apparently reeoneilcMl to the situation and nu^lower in s])i]Tt. 
With the outbreak of th(^ World War sh(^ dis])lay(Hl tlu^ Ann^'i- 
can flMg, subscribed to tlu^ RchI Cross and c^vcmi a])i)ear(Ml in 
public on the same platform with Judge l)ol(\, fornuM" Presi- 
dent of tli(^ R(^public. 

Rcvolutionarij Leadersh ip 

Now^ while ther(^ w(M'(^ many Hawaiians who hc^irtily dis- 
approved of Kalakaua's character and Liliuokalani's action, 
the l(^a(l(Tshij) in o])position to tlu^ monarchy was white and 
])redominantly it was madc^ u]) of (l(\sc(Midants of th(^ mission- 
ari(\s and tli(*ir fric^ids and sym])atliiz(^rs - on the whole the 
most hon()ral)le, upright, law-a])iding element in th(^ Islands. 
They combincnl to a rc^narkabh^ (k^gr(H' a ])r(^ponderanc(^ of 
tlie brains, tlu^ wealth, th(^ character* and the entc^'prisf^ in 
Hawaii. Tln^'e was no leaxk^'shij) on the sid(^ of royalty that 
could cope with them. 

My candid judgnKMit, from ])( rsonal ac(uiaint.'inc(^ with 
many of them and car(^ful study of tlu^ history of thosc^ troub- 
lous times, is tliat Lyman AI)bott was (|uit(^ correct when h(^ 
said that if they had submitt(Ml to Liliuokalani's plans " th(\v 
woidd hav(^ provcnl thc^nselves unworthy to be d(\sc(Midants of 
Cromwell and Hampden, of Washington and Hancock." So 
far as I can see th(\v sought no s(4fish ])ref(M*(Mic(> for thems(4v(\s 
— tliey did scH^k tlu^ al)solutely lUM'c^ssary ])r(^servation of fr(M' 
institutions as against corruption and arbitrary monarcliinl 
rule. Tlu^y sought this freedom for all - Hawaiians as well 
as haoles. To have submitted to Kahikaua's foolishness or 
Liliuokalani's arbitrary wishes could have* 1(mI onlv to disaster. 
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TIh'V s(a'V(Ml i]w future^ w(41 by rein{'ni])erinj>; that ^' n^sistanec^ 
to tyrants is olxMliencc to (lod." 

Not a Race Sirugdie 

There are thosc^ who intc^rpret th(^ strug;gk^ witli Kahikaua 
aiul ov(^rtlirow of Liliuokalani as a racc^ struggle purc^ and 
sinii)h\ Tliey think tliat the Hawaiian monarehy went down 
b(H'aus(^ it Wc'is a dark-skinned gov(M*nnuuit in a (U)mmunity 
where the wdiit(^ man was gaining the i)repon(UTaiit infiu(^nee, 
eommereially, financially and educationally; that it go(\s to 
show that whit(^ p(M)])le will not endure^ government by a 
eolorinl rae(\ 

A ear(^ful study of contemporary docum(>nts does not bear 
this tluMjry out and I am strongly inclined to question it. 
There was an (demc^nt of race ])r(\iudice, but it was on tlu^ 
other sid(\ Kalakaua and his party playfnl it for all it w^as 
worth as a political means of g(dting the Haw^aiian people 
away from missionary influence, l^ut tlu^ prc^judice agahiM 
the Hawaiian monarchy was du(^ to its immorality, inefficiency 
and mc^nacing rc^actionary spirit — not to tlu^ color of its 
skin. It must nevcT be forgottcni that the king's most sinister 
and influc^ntial advist^rs - nn^n like Moreno, W. M. (Gibson 
juid Ptiul N(Himann — w(^r(^ whit(* men, wdiile a majority of 
the pastors of th(^ Flawaiian missionary clun'ches stood with 
the anti-monarchial ])arty. The attempt to (^xplain this 
])erio(l of Haw^aiian history as simply an inevitable racial 
struggle is vitiated by tlu^ fundauK^ntal fallacy which is also 
at th(^ bottom of such sinistc^r books as 77?c }^a,ssing of the 
Great Race and 77/c Rising Tide of Cotor, namely, that a race 
is a unit and has a rac(^ character. This is not so. Every 
rac(^ has in it eh^ments good and bad, weak and strong. The 
good ek^nents in all rac(\s hav(^ a common cause and should 
stand tog(41u^r. It is tlu^ (^vil (dements that raisc^ the cry of 
racial solidarity and try to rally the race to one side as a clever 
bit of ])ractical ])olitics, cvvn as Kalakaua tried to do. 
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Churches Decline 
But all this politicMl upheaval was not accomplished with- 
out a great temporary s(^tback to the Hawaiian churclu^s 
which, l)y the withdrawal of the AmcTican Board, had l)een 
left during this critical period without achnpiate white leader- 
ship. One can trace the religious difficulty of tlu^se times by 
extracts from tlu^ Annual Reports of the Hawaiian l^oard of 
Missions. In 1875 we read that the churclies are every wdiere 
declining. In 1879 out of 57 churches, 20 are pastorless and 
the report says: ^' The cry of leanness, of ' dry-l)ones,' of 
barrenness, worldliness^ stu])idity and unl)elief comers u]) like 
a wail of woe into our souls. . . . The caus(\s of (Un-lension 
in many of our Hawaiian churches ar(^ obvious: viz., the 
spread of sk(^]:)tical sentiments, the rush after things that are 
s(H^n and t(^mporal, the physical fatigue of incn^ased labor and 
the increasing indulg(^nce in habits which weaken and de- 
moralize the higher pow(^rs of man." 

I ' n dertow of Heath e n ism 

In 1880 we rc^ad: " From almost all the churclu^s of the 
W(^st(Tn Hawaii Association th(T(^ is ri^portcnl tlie sanu^ story 
of indifference U])()n the part of church m(4nl)ers and |)r(^- 
vailing drunk(amess anumg the pe()i)le and too gcmeral in- 
difference to religion." (This was th(^ ycnir aftcT Kalakaua 
secured the repeal of prohibition.) 

In 1887 we find, out of 51 pastoral charges, that 28 ar(^ 
without ministers and that " th(^ hindrances to tlu^ dev(^l()l)- 
ment of Christian growth among tlu^ churclu^s hav(^ hven 
steadily increasing." In 1890 we read: '' The past y(^ar has 
been one of political agitation. There has been a n^laxing 
of gcvneral intcn-est. A certain spirit of antagonism has IxM^n 
l)r(Hl, race prejudices fostercMl and the undertow of tlu^ heatlu^n 
spirit quickened." In 1890, for the first tim(^ in sixty yeju's, 
the total numb(^r of convc^rts f(41 be^ow one hundrcHl. 
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Ehh-Tide 
Or you can measure this ebbing tide in another Avay. In 
th(^ forty years before 1864, wh(^n the Amc^rican Board turned 
tlie churches over to native control, they had rcHHuved 53,500 
converts. During the next forty years th(\y receivcnl onl}- 
12,000 converts. In 1862 over one-third of th(^ total i)()i)u- 
lation were meml)ers of the missionary churches — in 1902, 
forty years later, only 10 per ccmt of the Hawaiians werc^ mem- 
l)ers of the historic churches — to say nothing of tlie vast 
mass of non-Christian Orientals who had come crowding in, 
r(^|)aganizing Hawaii in a gc^ne^ration. 

Brighter Days 
But let me hasten to add that l)right(u* days w(^r(^ alrc^ady 
dawning. This first gleam of dawn bc^gan in the lat(^r eightic^s 
with the opc^ning of th(^ Kamehameha ScIkjoIs, the organiza- 
tion of Central Union Church and the awakening of the Ha- 
waiian Board to work for Chinese and Ja|)an(\s(\ Afte^r 
annexation, as the Hawaiians found they had tlu^ franchise^ 
and as much })olitical pow^c^r as In^fore, togethc^r with a pros- 
perous and stal)le social order, tlu^ old animositi(^s of revolu- 
tionary days gradually died away and a new era of good 
feeling l)etween the races came in. Under more activ(^ header- 
ship and a morc^ aggressive policy, the Hawaiian Board 
began to re(*over some of the ground wdiich had been lost. 
During the five years from 1904 to 1909 a gain of 28 per ('(^nt 
was made in mem])ership, and in the purely lUnvaiian church(\s 
the gain was 26 ])er cent. In 1909 tlu^ totrd additions were 
727 or 10 per cent of the previous total meml)ership, tln^ 
largest addition on confession of faith since 1869. In 1915 
the beautiful Mission Memorial Building was dedicated as a 
lu^adquarters for missionary work among all thc^ racers and in 
1920, tlu^ Hawaiian Board churches report a total m(4id)er- 
ship of all racers of 10,478. Of tlu^sc^ 4,632 are Hawaiian or 
part-Hawaiian — 11 per cent of all i\w ])(M)])le of Hawaiian 
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})loo(l in the Territory. It should also be added that, though 
depleted in membership by this era of turmoil and reaction, 
the Hawaiian churches have wonderfully retained their com- 
munity leadership and today furnish a very large proportion of 
the strongest and most hopeful leaders withinthe Hawaiian race. 

The Sugar Industry 
One other element in the complication of this period re- 
mains to l)e dealt with - — the sugar industry and the vast 
immigration, largely Oriental, which resulted from it. The 
reciprocity treaty of 1876 with the United States made sugar 
a profitable industry. It had to be carried on in a wholesale 
fashion. Larger companies were necessary to clear the land, 
l)uild irrigation systems and erect and operate sugar mills. 
Tliis m(^ant an industrial revolution. From a nation of small 
agricultiH'alists, fishermen and sailors, Hawaii l)ecame a land 
of big sugar corporations. One* pressing problem was to 
s(H'ure labor. The total population in 1872 was only 57,000 
and the Hawaiians were not well adapted temperamentally 
to sustained fi(4d lal)or in large gangs. 

Oriental Irnmigration 

From tliis necnl of large gangs of unskilled field labor re- 
sulted an immigration policy which in the twenty-three years 
from 1876 to 1899 brought into the territory over 120,000 
immigrants at a total cost in government appropriations of 
$1,500,000. Of these 120,000 new members added to Ha- 
waii's happy family in practically twenty years, 35,000 were 
(^liinese, ()8,000 Japanese^ 3,000 South Sea Islanders, 11,000 
Portuguese^, largeh^ from the Azores Islands, and 2,000 Euro- 
peans. 

Add to these figures the facts that this mass of immigration 
was made up of contract laborers, many of whom became dis- 
contentcxl with the labor conditions they found and left the 
plantations on the expiration of their contracts, and also that 
they were, (^xcept in the case of the FortugU(^s(^ and Euro- 
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peans, largely single men without their wives or families^ and 
you ean see what a tremendous social complexity and over- 
whelming religious problem was loaded onto a little^ nation 
quite ill-equipped (Mtlier religiously or governnKmtally to d(^al 

Hawaii Hopeful Today 
Yet out of tlu^ turmoil and confusion of Hawaii's middh^ 
pc^riod has come the fascinating and hoy)eful Hawaii of today. 
The races have learned to get along together, partly bcH'ausc^ 
there were so many of them that none could afford to ri^fusc^ 
to others the respect it demanded for itself. Tlie labor con- 
ditions on th(^ plantations have chang(Ml greatly for the })ett(4^ 
and are today undergoing marked improv(mient. The public 
schools, sound territorial government and the unifying in- 
fluence of the war with its '^ drives/^ Red Cross work and 
education in patriotism hav(^ promoted Americanism. And, 
by no means least, thc^ rc^ligious s])irit has ris(ni up in mani- 
fold w^ays to meet the challengi^ of modern conditions in a 
way that is worthy of th(^ missionary pioncn^rs. 

The Missionary Spirit 
(Ire^at credit for all this is du(^ to the pc^rsistencc^ of tlu^ 
essential missionary spirit in tlu* (U^scendants of the (^arly 
missionaries. In no part of the United 8tat(\s is there a greatc^r 
feeling of resp(msi})ility on the part of (miployers and mana- 
gers for labor — especially for tlu^ laborers of an alien race. 
The old missionary tradition of lielpfulness manifc^sts itsc^lf 
in plantation welfare work and socialized mcHlical care, in 
(^ndowed schools especially for Hawaiians and Oric^ntals, in a 
remarkable program of social work in sc^tlemcnits, kinder- 
gartens and churches, and in an annual lJnit(Hl Welfare* Cam- 
paign whicli raisers (^ach fall some threc^ hundrenl thousand 
dollars in Honolulu alone* for all mann(*r of social s(*rvice in- 
stitutions. All of this is largely su})port(*d financially by de- 
sccmdants of the missionjiries and is all conducted without a 
trace of racial pre^judice or the slightest discrimination be- 
cause of nationalitv or color. 



Chapter III 

FEE8ENT INTERRACIAL AND EDUC^ATIONAL 
PROBLEMS 

The iini)ortan(*(^ of Hawaii is not in its past but in its ])r( 
(^nt. Tlie i^receding chapters have emphasized its roinani 
missionary history and its trou])kHl period of reaction ai 
turmoil not for their own sake so much as to prepare th(^ w, 
for a better understanding of the hving ])roblem of today, 
by somc^ eatac'lysm of nature^ Haw^ui had disapp(^ared f( 
ever beneath th(^ wavers of ihv Pacific a})out 1900, ih? histo 
sketched thus far niiglit b(^ int(T(^sting and instructive^ ])ut 
would have nothing lik(^ th(^ ])()int which it now has as fori 
ing the background to on(^ of the* most curious and congh)nu 
ate civiHzations to be foinid anywh(Mi^ on tlu* face of thc^ (\*ir 
to(hiy. 

/ // ternt cia I La horn lory 

As Prof. M. M. Scott lias saicb '' Hawaii is an ethnologic 
museum and a sociological laboratory." H(Te is a catidog 
of th(» contents of this museum and the human raw matcn'ij 
of this laboratory according to tlu^ censusc^s of 1910 and 192 
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Tlicsc figur(\s may \)c brought niorc^ nearly U]) to (lat(^ by 1 
l^oard of Hoaltli (\stiinat(^ of July, 1923, that tlu^ total ])oi) 
lation is 298,500 of whom th(^ Japaiu^so numbc^r 120,09 
Chinose 23,714; Fili])inos 3(),199; Ilawaiians and })ai 
Hawaiians 41,35(); Koreans r),()08; Porto Rican (),37 
PortugU(^s(^ 20,377; other Caucasians 35,744 (not ineludi 
approximately 15,000 in military and naval S(^rvie(\). 

This is a v(^ry interc^sting lot of raw material for a soei 
logical lal)oratory, tlu^ numl)ers are large enougli to hv signi 
eant and at the sam(^ time small enough to be observ(Hl ai 
studied intimat(4y and th(^ laboratory is located on a grou]) 
islands, 2000 miles from shore and as isolatcnl as p()ssil)l(» fro 
the grc^at contincMits bordering on the Pacific. Tt is n 
(wactly a vacuum, for our laboratory is jarn^l and disturb 
by mainland ha])])(Miings, jind yci w(^ hav(^ a fairly indei)e 
dent cliaract(4" and mind of our own. 

( liristidN Bdckijroiuid 
Moreover Flawaii is a sociological laboratory wilh a d 
tinctly Christian background, (hu^ to th(^ h(^roic and succi^ssi 
labors of tlu^ nobk^ group of missionaries who camn to Haw; 
wIh^u thes(^ islands w(T(^ as obscure^ and remote^ from tli(^ cii 
HMits of lunnan progr<\ss as l^ormu) or C{4(4)(\s today. \ 
far as they could t(41, it maxh^ little diffc^renct^ to human hi 
tory wlu^tlu^r they succchhIchI or failed. Tliey little* dreani< 
th(*s(* islands would one day be at the focal point of tin* Pacif 
working on ])robl(nns whosc^ h()])(4'ul solution wx)idd go far 
estal)lish tlu* i)(*ac(^ of th(* world or whose failure might s(^ 
ously disturb it. l^ut tliey did tlu^ir work '' not as im 
please^'s but as s(M'ving tlu^ Pord " and, amid obscurity ai 
hardships, th(\v transformed a barbaric des])otism into 
civiliz(Hl Christian state* with a l^>ible, ])ublic-scho()l systei 
constitutional gov(*rnm(*nt and a d(*ep-root(Ml native churc 
Any one* s(M*king a concri^te argument for foreign missio; 
would do well to come* to Hawaii, s(*e what the missionai 
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fathers did and then consickM* liow different woidd !)(^ Hawaii's 
situation tochiy if all AnuM-icaii Christians had said in ISM), 
" There is work (^nou^h to do at hoin(\ Why wast(^ in()n(\v 
on foreign niissicjns? '' 

CluuKjcd Conditions 

Today we have in Hawaii a \o\y diftVrcait people from thai 
with whieh tlu^ niissionaric^s had to dc^al. Th(\v nu^t 'lU oixai- 
}ieart(Hl, childlike^ rae(\ its old rc^ligion alr(\ady dis(*redit(Ml and 
diseardcnl, standing rc^ady to aeec^pt the niissi(>naries as nies- 
i-:engers of ({od. We d(^al not witli one race, ])ut half a dozen. 
Th(^ majority of on.r i){)i)rvlation eonu^ of a racial eultur(^ as 
old or older than our own, whieli fe(^ls, and aeknowl(Mlg(^s, no 
inf(^ri()rity. Tlu^ r(^ligion we faec^ today is a gri^at ethnic faith, 
Buddlusm, rcM^nforced by an ahai ])ri<\sth()od and active 
organization, with a i)ow(a*ful national consciousnc^ss in the 
background. 

Subtle ()j)i)()sition 
Th(^ missionai'ies had opposition })ut it was tla^ de[init(\ 
open and easily discrcMlitiHl ()p])()sition of th(^ b(^ach-cond)ei' 
and tlu^ dissolute^ sailor. Our oi^position is mor? subtle^ and 
more sinister". It has good clotlu^s and social standing, but 
it poisons tin* comnnmity st(\')dily by its cynical cordc^npt and 
suspicion of that rac(^ with whom ^\o must l(\'irn to liv(^ as 
Christian l)r()th(M's in a conunon iVmerican civilization. It 
se.^s our task, r(^])udiates it and trices to rush us all lu^adlong 
into th(^ darkui^ss of increasing ])rejudic(^ and hostility and the 
ruthl \ss us^ of forc(^ inst(^ad of ])ersuasion. The ultimate 
goal of this s{)ir"t and })olicv is war, (\s])(M'ially when d(\a]ing 
with a romjintic, sensitiv(^ and high-strimg race like th(^ Ja])a- 
nc^se. This jingo (^c^nnad in Hawaii is small, and ordinarily- 
undc^r cover, but it is lua'c and, given th(> right conditions, 
would go into eru])tion. 
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No Race Prejudice 
One valuable result of our missionary bac^kground, howevc^r, 
is that there is in Hawaii a minimum of race prejudice. This 
is, of course, the very quality one would seek in a good inter- 
racial experiment station. It is also a very fortunate thing 
that Hawaii's basic race is neither Caucasian, Negro nor Mon- 
golian but the kind-hearted, tolerant, loveable Polynesian 
whose most characteristic contribution to present-day Hawaii 
is the spirit of ^' aloha." Aloha means love, friendship, good 
will, how-do-you-do or good-bye as occasion demands, so ]wv- 
vasive and all-embracing a word it is! The fact that the ' 
Hawaiian race has never been degraded or enslaved, but that 
its social standing has been maintained by kings and qucn^ns, 
and that the missionaries respected and inculcatcni r(^sp(H*t in 
others for tlie native^ government, also c()ntril)ut(\s a vc^ry 
important favorabk^ (dement to Hawaii's interracial mental 
attitude. 

'^ Race Mixtures 
The Hawaiians are the basic rac(^ in more sensc^s than one, 
for they have intermarried freely with both Caucasians and 
(Jhinese. The Japanese do not generally marry with other 
races })ut there will probal)ly be an increasing mixture Ix^twcH^i 
the Hawaiians and the Filipinos, our latest strata of immigra- 
tion. These interracial combinations have been remarkably 
successful and, although the pure-l)looded Haw^aiians are 
slowly decrc^asing (the rate of dc^^rease was reduced last d(^- 
cade, however, to 8 per cent, from 12 per cent tlie d(H'a(le 
l)(^for(^) the ])art-Hawaiians are rapidly increasing and ar(^ 
charact(^rize(l in general by a liopeful combination of Chines(^ 
or Caucasian (^nergy and ability with Hawaiian Ix^auty and 
aloha. Rev. Akaiko Akana, pastor of Kawaiahao, our largest 
Hawaiian church, and graduate^ of Hartford Th(H)logical 
Seminary, is a striking example of the Chinese-Hawaiian com- 
bination while K(^v. Stephen Desha, a Congregational minister 
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of Hilo und a senator as well, is an outstanding Hawaiian- 
Amoriean. 

Here by Invitation 

The interracial situation in Hawaii is also favorably in- 
fluenced by the fact that all of the racial groups here repre- 
sentcHl luivc^ come l)y invitation. None have pushed th<^m- 
s(4ves in. And you may add to tliis the fact that the very 
variety of races which w(^ have makes it necessary that they 
should all accord to one another th(^ tolerances and respect 
which thc^y would claim for th(^mselv(\s. There is often safety 
in numbers and tlu^ very fact that we hav<^ half a dozen races 
instead of two probably simplifie^s our probhnn more than it 
complicates it. 

IrderracUd A thletic^ 

Atldetics also contributf^ to a wholesonn^ ie(4ing of racial 
fellowship. A cc^'tain plantation start(Hl the season with 
several l)as(^ban t(^anis on strictly racial lin(\s. But, when the 
Ukuw was made up at th(^ vm\ of tlu^ season to play the cham- 
pionship game with tlu^ nc^xt plantation, it was an interracial 
composite based on athh^tic ability ratlu^r than racial origin. 
In a ])reliminary practise th(^ (*aptain a '^ hapa-pake " or 
Chin(\se-Hawaiian called out: '^ Hey^ Lee Hop, you pitch 
and, Fuji, you catcdi, you Portugee on first base, Filipino on 
second, Kanaka on third and you haole (white man) play 
short! " Then, turning with a grin to the plantation welfare 
workt^r, who was um]:)iring, he rc^marked philosophically: 
*' Ajl mix u]) lik(^ hell! " Some of us hope it will \w that way 
in heaven too! 

Respect for Orientcds 

Certainly no opc^n-minded American can live in Hawaii 
long without learning a deeper respect for the races of the 
Orient. The stalwart (endurance of the Chinese, the courtesy 
and sonsitiven(^ss of tlie Ja])an(*se, th{^ passionate national 
loyalty of the Kore^ans, and \\\v capacity for liard work and 
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luuiiKUichabh^ thirst for {Mluciitioii which charactci'izc all 
thr{H\, ])ut us AiiK^ricans to s]iarn(\, and souu^tiiiu^s make our 
young pooph^ s(H^ni vory (Misy-going and sujMn'iicial. I^ammi in 
Puiudiou School, which is 90 ]wv v(mi Caucasian, the Or'a^nlal 
p;roup often k^ad in scholarship. I w(dl ri^iunnlx^* an " ora- 
torical c()nt(^st " wli(M'(^ the prize w(uit to a Chin(^s(^ boy for a 
negro dialcH't scvhu'tion! What chance did a nnl-headcMl 
American youth have iigainst competition Hke that? 

AmaUjainaiioii 
The process of fusing all th(\s(^ diffc^rcMit rac(\s togc^tluM' into 
a common Christian comnumity is one of tlu^ most int(n'(\sting 
social sp(H*tacl(^s in the world. It ruHMls to l)e seen to \)v 
unckTstood. It involves, of c()urs(\ obstack^s and (^enuMits of 
discounigement. But in s])it(^ of all short-comings and limita- 
tions tlie grc^at work is going on. The i)ul)lic schools an* 
making the English hmguage and Amc^rican idi^als iind ways 
of thinking th(^ common lu^ritage of all our childrcMi and, in 
spite of about eighty l^uddhist t(*mples and Shinto shrin(\s, it. 
is Christianity tliat is advancing in its aj)])(*:d to the youngei* 
gc^neration. Therc^ is no lack of o])portunity or r{*s])onsiv(*- 
ness to th(* work of our PLnvaiian Hoard of Missions. Tlu* 
questions arc^ all w4th us, th(* Christian leaders of Hawaii 
our wisdom, our ])ow(M' to secure financial backing and ti*ained 
workers, our al)ility to arouse tlu* Christian connmuiity to 
see tlu* visions and the* ()})])ortunity. 

Three A fiierieauization Stories 
Many storic^s might hv told of this ncnv AmiM'icanism. I 
will giv(^ just three. In June, 1921, it was my i)rivik*ge to 
give* th(* graduating addn^ss for a public school at Lahaina. 
Th(* val(Mlict()ri[in, a Chinese* boy, said in closing: '^ Most oi 
us conn* from homes of ali(*n })ar(*nts. But we ar(* Americans. 
This is our country and our class motto ' To ^vrvi' our country 
bett(T ' is the personal motto of ev(*ry mend)ei\" 1 judg<'d 
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th(' racial inakc-u]) of tiio class to Ik^ Havvaiians G, ( 'hin(^s(^ 2, 
P()rt\igu(\se 2, Norwi^gians 2 and Japaru^so 12. l^ut when I 
in(|uir(Ml al)()ut it from two difiVrcnt nicnil)crs of the class 
th(^3' could not t(41 m{\ Tlu^y werc^ all thinking' of themselves 
simply as Ann^ricaiis and I had to go to a t(>acher for an 
answer to my (pu^stion. Another story lias to do with Jo 
the chauffeur for Kula Sanitarium. A fric^nd of mine asked 
him: '' Jo, you arc^n't pure Hawaiian, are you? " " Oh, no/' 
h{» repli(Hl, " my fath(^r was part-Ck^rman and part-Portuguese 
and my motluT was ])art-Hawaiian and ]:>art-('hin(^se." 
'' Well, Jo, what doi^s that make you? '' " Me? Oh, Tm 
an Anu^rican! " It was also at Kula that an orchestra com- 
posed of three Filipinos, two Hawaiians, two Chinese-Ha- 
waiians, onc^ Japanese^ and one Portuguc^se marched in an 
impromptu Armistic(^ l^^'^y })arad(^ singing '^ W(»'ro going to 
show the Kaiser how the Yankee boys come through! " 

Thus, in a gc^ncn-al way, the outlook of our interracial ex- 
perim(^nt station is hopeful. But I want to go on now to say 
something more in detail al)out our educational, economic and 
religious ])r()l)l(^ms and ])oint out more adequatc^ly tlic^ ck^li- 
cacy and magnitude of our task in this Mid-Pacific social 
laboratory. 

Public Schools 
Educjitionally our ])r()blem is tliis: Our pul)lic scliools are 
crowdcnl with 48,730 childrcrn of whom e5r) per cc^nt are Oriental 
— 23,947 Japanese^ alon(\ Tlu^ Plawaiian iind part-Hawaiian 
children make up 18 per cent and the Portugu(\se another 18 
per cent while the American children in thc^ ])ublic schools are 
only a fraction over 2 ]wr ami. This small p(n'c(^ntage of 
AuK^ricans is (lu(^ to the fact that tlu^ bulk of the whit(^ chil- 
dr(»n, (^specially in Honolulu, go to ])rivat(^ schools like Puna- 
hou and the Plonolulu Alilitary Academy, which arc^ almost 
entirely wdiite, though Punahou, for the educational vrdue of 
their presence, admits 10 per ccMit of s dected ()ri(^ntals. It 
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should be pointed out tliat the a})S(^nee of Aineriean ehihhx^ii 
from the pu!)hc schools is almost (entirely due to the language 
problem and is not due to race pr(-)udie(^ or snob!)ishn(^ss. 

OrienUil Morals 
Most emphatically, it is not due to any fc^ir of moral con- 
tamination from the Oric^ntal childrc^n. As former supc^rin- 
tendent of schools, H. W. Kinney, l)ears witnc^ss, tlu^ Oric^ntal 
pupils give less trouble through offenses against d(H'(^ncy or 
good morals than the average white- childr(^n on tlu^ mainland. 
And, as every teacher in Hawaii knows, tlu^ Oriental pupil is 
docile, eager to learn, easy to discipline and very resp(H'tful 
to and appreciative of his teachc^r. If this were not so sonn^ 
of our schools, like McKinley High in its terribly over-crowded 
condition, would l)e a veritabh^ l)e(llam. Hut when 1 t(^ll you 
that, according to the Fcnleral 8urv(\y of our schools nuidc^ in 
1919, not more than 3 per c(^nt of the childn^n entering school 
at the age of six or seven can si)(^ak the English language at all 
adequately, but use instead a ])idgin I^^nglish which is somc^- 
thing wonderful to understand and t(MTil)l(^ to talk, tluni you 
will readily see wdiat constant drill, drill, drill in I^Jnglish must 
be given in the schoolroom. Now the American white cliild 
does not need this drill and, on the oth(^r hand, is in danger of 
substituting pidgin English for his native tongue in its purity 
and powder. What this pidgni l^'.nglish is can be illustratcul l)y 
the following sentences ''Please 'scuze no come school — 
mama planty pilikia, moemo(» no can, kau-kau no can, liana- 
hana no can, wikiwiki she go makc^" Wliicli being int(T- 
preted means: '* My mother is in grccat trouble, she can't 
sleep or eat or work and she may die vc^ry soon!'' It's tragic 
but it is not Shakespearean English, is it? 

Ediica iiona I Sta ndanh 
Now the public schools, considering all tlu^ir handicaps, are 
w^onderfully efficient and are making steady ])rogr(^ss und(T 
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the enlightened k^adership of Mr. Wilhird E. (livens, tli( 
present superintendent of publie instruction. " Hawaii ha.^ 
had a compulsory school law sinc(^ the '4()'s, in this res])ect fa 
antedating many of tlu^ stat(^s/' as Mr. Riley H. Alhvn points 
out in his a(hniral)l(^ article on " Education and Race Proh 
lems in Hawaii '^ in tlu^ Review of Reviews for D(M'eml)er, H)21 
Mr. Allen also calls attention to ilie fju't that " Dr. L(H)nar( 
P. Ay res in his autlioritativ(^ study, ' An Index Nund)er foi 
State School Systems/ publislied })y the Russell Sage Founda 
tion, ranked Hawaii twenty-third in tlu^ list — Hawaii's ])ul)li( 
school system Ixnng givc^n as surpassing thost^ of Illinois 
Kansas, Wisconsin, New H.anipshir(^, Virginia, T(^nn(\ss(n^ 
Missouri, Vermont, and other states." This re])ort tool 
considerjition of sucli factors as luimlx^r of children attc^ndin^ 
school, amount of training they scH'ure, progress mad:% anioiur 
expended for buildings and suppli(\s, salaries paid tc^aclu^rs an( 
similar items, combining tlu^se factors into a single inck^x nuin 
l)er wdiich show^s the gc^nc^rrd standing or efhci(^ncy of the sys 
tem. This samc^ rc^port also (ku'larinl that '' educationa 
opportuniti(\s are more wi(k^ly distril)ut(Ml throughout tin 
entire area of tlu^ I'cTritory of Hawaii than in any maiidanx 
state." 

Not oil White 
All this is th(^ morc^ notc^ worthy wlien you renu^ndx^* tha 
these pupils are prcnlominantly not of tlu^ wdiite ra('(\ But 
for that matter, tlu^ t(^ach(M's are not all white* eithc^r. I'hc 
Feder^d School Surv(\y has a very interc^sting chart showing 
the racial origin of the ek'mentary school teachers as follows 
Anglo Saxon, 40 per c(*nt, P()rtugu(*s<* 12 ])(vr cent, Hawaiiai 
9 per cent, Chinese 9 per cent, Japanc^se 5 {)er cent and mix(M 
races, like* Hawaiian-Chinese or Hawaiian-AnuTican, 25 pei 
cent. 
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Private Schools 
The pul)lic-sehool system is supplemented by private schools 
which enroll 8470 children. This includes Punahou for white 
children; the Kamehameha Schools emdowed especially for 
those with Hawaiian })lood; missionary schools, like Mid- 
Pacific* Institute, lolani School, Maunaolu and Kohala Semi- 
naries and Hilo Boarding School, wdiich seek to train Christian 
leaders for tomorrow among the Orientals and Hawaiians; 
and the Catholic parochial schools which enroll 2765 pupils 
of all rac'es. 

Foreign Language Schools 
Another curious su|)plement to the public schools is the 
foreign hmguage school system, maintained by the Orientals 
to teach their very difficult written languages to the rising 
generation. There are 155 such schools with 367 teachers 
and 20,352 pupils. Of these 241 are Korean; 1170 Chinese 
and 18,920 Ja|)anese. These schools formerly required at- 
tfuidancc^ b(\for(^ and aft(^r the public schools and w(^re severely 
criticized as un-American in tlnnr influence, with the result 
that th(\y hav(* now^ be(m placcHl under the control of the 
departuKvnt of public* instruction. This question about 
language schools will l)e taken up later in the chapter on '^ The 
Japanese Probk^m in Hawaii." 

One Product of the Public Schools 
An un(^xpect(^d and somewhat dramatic demonstration of 
tli(^ (^fiectiv(^n(^ss of Hawaii's public schools was made early in 
1923 l)y th(^ announcement that the Amc^rican Legion's first 
})rize of $750 for the best essay on " How the American Legion 
Can Best Serv(^ the Nation " had been awarded to Ah Sing 
Ching of ICwa Plantation School. Ah Sing is [in (nghth grade 
boy, thirteen yc^ars old, a son of Cantonese parents, his father 
being a bookkei^i^er in a Chinese store at Waipahu. He won 
this first prize in a nation-wide contest against over 50,000 
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competitors, the second prize being awarded to Paiilin(^ Vir- 
ginia Chastain, a seventeen-year-old girl in Indianapolis. 

Wotdd this Boy Make a Good Citizen ? 
One phrase in this essay is an epigram especially ap])lical)l(^ 
to Hawaii: '^ What we want in our nation, w^e must ])ut in 
our schools! '' The essay wdiich follows is first-liand (evidence 
of what the schools are putting into the rising g(^neration for, 
of course, what Ah Sing writes he learned first of all at schooh 
Incidentally there is a gentle irony in r(\meml)ering that this 
boy of Chinese parentage w^ould l)e denied his birtliriglit of 
American citizenship by certain anti-Oriental measurers advo- 
cated somew^hat w^ich^ly on tho Pacific Coast and (^v(^n on the 
floor of recent conventions of the American Lc^gion its(^lF. 
Here is Ah Sing Ching's brief essay in full. 

The American Legion Prize Essay 
'^ The American Legion, which is composcMJ of men and 
women who enlisted for th(^ defc^nse of our country during th(^ 
war, stands for unity, democracy, peace, and s(?rvic(^ to Cod 
and our country. 

'' The slogan of our country is, ' In union there is str(\ngth,' 
and it is because of this unity our country is so strong; l)ut 
during the world Avar w^(^ found that w(^ had intcM'iial as wvW 
as (^xtc^rnal enemies. Bolshevism, Communism and An- 
archy are as real enemi(^s as any w(^ had to fight ()V(^rs(>as, and 
much harder to concpier. 

'' The American Legion can do a wonderful service^ to the 
country ])y encouraging a spirit of unity and coopc^ration, and 
by teaching foreignc^rs who come into tlu^ United States how 
to live under a Repu])lican form of gov(Tnm(^nt, and by help- 
ing them to understand that ours is a governm(Mit of IIk^ 
people, l)y the people and for tlu^ p(H)])le, and it shall not ])(M-ish 
from the earth. Many for(Mgn(TS come from countri(\s wh(vr(^ 
they have been oppr(^ssed, and then- do not understand the 
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word lil)ortyj l)ut think it is a license to commit crimes. 
Tiu^se p(H)ple must be taught and tlie American Legion can 
aid in doing this. 

We k^arned at th(^ l)eginning of the workl war that many 
of our citizcyns were uneducated, and that not nearly (mough 
mon(\y was being sptmt for schools. Here is a grc^at work for 
th(^ Am(^rican Legion, to see that (^very child in the Unitcul 
States has a chance to b(^ educat(Hl. What Ave want in our 
nation w(^ must ])ut in our schools^ so that need for schools 
and well traincnl teachers is very great. Night schools for 
tlu^ training of men and women who work during the day ludp 
to educate our citiz(^ns, and those who wish to become citi- 
z(»ns. The American Legion is on the side of education and 
we Ix^hevc* will make every (effort to see that the schools of 
the Unitcnl Stat(\s rank first in the world and that ev(Ty citi- 
z{^n has tlu^ opportunity for learning. 

^' During tlu^ world war many of our soldiers were wounded 
and r(^turn(Ml home suffering from shell-shock, sick and imabh^ 
to care for th(miselves. They fouglit in a great cause and 
(Unserve well of tlnnr country and their comradc^s. The Lc^gion 
can giv(^ these r(^turned vetc^rans aid and (H)mfort, and aft(T 
ihvy have sufficiently rcH'ovnred, h(4y) them to IxH'ome self- 
su])porting. ALmy of tluvm will b(^ unal)le to follow the same 
occupation that th{\v did Ix^forc^ tlu^ war, l)ut some kind of 
work can l)e found for them to do. The Legion should see 
that their comrad(\s are always carcnl for. 

'^ Th(^ UnitcMl States is not a military nation and beli(^v(\s 
in war for defcmsc* and not for concpiest. At the clos:* of th(^ 
war our country ask(Ml for no huid and no indcnnnity. Not 
many months ago Prc^sidcnit Harding called a conference of 
th(^ nations to discuss a reduction of armies and armament. 
Th(^ Amc^rican Legion can aid by fostering and encouraging 
peace and good will among nations and by standing for a 
fair dc^al betwec^n large and small nations, allowing the small 
nations to d(H*ide for themselves how they shall be governed. 
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^' I herel)y plcnlge my word of honor that I liavc^ Avrittcni 
this essay myself. I am thirteen! years old." 

(SigiKHJ) '' Ah Sing Ching, 

'' C^radc^ 8, Ewa School. 

" Ewa, Ordiu, T. H. OetolxT 5, 1922." 

Opposition to High Schools 
If this chapter" seisms too optimistie, it may be well to 
})alance it wnth one ominous fact in tlu^ educational situation 
in Hawaii — the fact that there are people, edueattnl people 
proud of their Americanism, who, wdiile rc^acly to allow simple 
elementary education, look with disfavor on free High Schools 
accessible to all thc^ ])(H)ple. They fvvl that the High Schools 
add too great a l)ur(len of taxation, producer too many candi- 
dates for '^ wdut(vcollar " jobs and will result in social discon- 
tent. One cannot but sympathize^ with tliis as a criticism on 
the content and mc^thod of scH'ondary education, but is the 
denial of secondary cMlucation at all the rigid answer? 

7.S' a Helot Class Desirable f 
If Haw^aii is to l)e truly American it must continue^ to con- 
form to American (Mlucational standards. Sharply to limit 
secondary education is to entc^r on a i)olicy of r(^pr(\ssion wliich 
can only rc^sult in a permanently h()])(d(^ss helot class or an 
explosion. On the other hand, the Higli School, whicli on the 
mainland is often calknl '' thc^ ])(H)ple's college " and wdiich is 
consequently ch^ir to th(^ people's lu^arts, represents an open 
door of opportunity for th(^ b(^st (pialifieMl childrem of even the 
poorest parc^nts to rise into thc^ middle and prof(^ssion^d 
classes. Is it not both un-American and dangerous to close 
this door? Although taxes for educational purposc^s may be 
higher than if free public High Schools w(Te sliarply limitcul, 
wdiat al)out the future cost of ignorance^, liopedc^ssness^ ri^sent- 
ment and rebellion? 
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A gricidtural Education Needed 
On the otlH^' hand, there can })e no question that secondary 
echication requires special study and adaptation to the agri- 
cultural life of Hawaii. All our schools should give more care 
to vocational training to gear them into the great industries 
of the Islands. This, in turn, Avill require some changes and 
adaptations on the part of thes(^ industries in order to use and 
hold the more intc^lligc^nt type of labor which the schools can 
furnish. It is a liopeful fa(*t that some |)lantation managers 
})eli(^ve this can })e done. 



Chapter IV 

INDITSTRIAL PROBLEMS 

The Social Ted 
The vitality of the missionary teaching of a hundred y(\ars 
ago was demonstrat(Hi hy its l)en(^fieial social results. It 
blossomed out into constitutional govcniiment, emancipation 
of the common people from tlie tyranny of the chiefs, univer- 
sal education and th(^ permanc^nt ])rivat(^ ownershiy) of home- 
steads. There is no cpiestion but tluit the acid test of (Chris- 
tianity in Hawaii today and in thc^ yc^ars that li(^ ahead will 
be the social test. The Christian leaders of today will not be 
judged by the elo(iuenc(^ of their prc^aching or fcTvor of their 
prayer-me(^tings so much as by th<nr ai)ility to stunirc^ the 
a})plication of Christian princi]:)les to th(^ conduct of industry. 

W elf (ire Activities 

Honolulu is a v(^ritai)l(^ hiv(^ of social workers. Setth^nu^nts, 
Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., missions, kind(Tgart(ms, scouts, 
playgrounds, district nurs(\s, clinics, leagues and institutions 
— all the machinery of social service abounds. Too much 
cannot })e said in praise^ of tlie unflagging and (1(^ voted volun- 
teer service wdiich, knl by abk^ and wi^U-traincMl professional 
workers, carriers on a ceasc^less warfare^ against disease^, pov- 
erty, ignorance, rac(^ pr(\iu(lic(^ and vice. In addition to the 
direct service which tlu^sc^ social \v()rk(*rs, both lay and pr()f(\s- 
sional, render, they }iav(^ an indircH-t value in (Mlucating th(^ 
public consci(^nc(^ and kcn^ping it constautlv focused upon 
social and economic })roblems. 
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High Infant Mortality 
The Tii^Qil for this wide-spread interest in social welfare work 
is clearly indicatcnl l)y Hawaii's surprisingly high infant mor- 
tality. Th(^ mainland infant mortality rate, in registration 
areas, for children under one year is 76 per thousand births. 
In Hawaii it was 120 in 1922 and, more startling still, it arose 
to 139.9 in 1923 according to official Board of Hcudth figures. 
The Board of Health had these figures classified and segre- 
gated })y districts and l)y races with the following very inter- 
esting result. 

Infant Mortality by Counties and Races 

Honolulu (city only) ... 97 Filipino 366 

Oahu (outside the city) . . 158 Hawaiian 304 

flilo 2()9 Asiatic-Hawaiian 135 

Hawaii (exclusive of Hilo) . 155 Portuguese 133 

Kalawao (Leper Settlement) 200 .Japanese 120 

Kauai 141 Caucasian-Hawaiian . . . 96 

Maui 175 Other ('aucasian 55 

Mainland United States. . 7() (Chinese ()5 

A glanc(^ at thes(^ figures reveals that this is a rural prob- 
l(^m (piitt^ as mucli or (Wim more than it is a city problem. In 
the country r(^sponsil)ility is divided between the plantations 
and tlu^ local authorities. Th(^ jilantations can largely de- 
termine health conditions within tlunr boundaries l)ut they 
cannot always control conditions in towns, like Waipahu or 
Wailuku, which ar(^ not on ])lantation property. Many of 
the plantations ar(^ already doing (^xcelk^nt welfare work and 
th(^ hop(^ for th(^ country situation seems to li(^ in stimulating 
them to yet gr(^ater (efforts. JahI by the organized welfare 
work of tlie plantations, the local communities will eventually 
come u]) to liiglu^r standards. 

Causes of Infant Death Rate 
Social workers agriM^ on the following causes of Hawaii's 
abnormally high infant mortality: 
1. Lack of pre-natal care and instruction for mothers. 
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2. I^ack of proper medical care for moth(T and ehild at ])irth 

and afterwards. Bal)ies are generally (k^ivercMl by 
ignorant, untrained inidwives witbovit doctor or nurs(\ 

3. Ignorance of motlu^rs as to the ]:)roper care of childrcni. 

Children play and sleep on damp and dirty floors and 
are improperly dressed. 

4. Improper feeding due both to absence of milk, poor 

quality of milk, use of condensed milk and largely to 
sheer ignorance^ of motlu^rs as to proper food for bal)ies. 

5. Venereal disease and o\\\qv sic'kness on the part of y)ar(^nts. 

In otlier words poverty, ignorance, bad milk and inade- 
quate social and m(Hlical service are the causers of our humih- 
ating infant death rate. Children of the wealthy, educated, 
prosperous classes do as well in HaAvaii as anywhcn^e undcvr tlu^ 
flag — probably better — it is the poor and ignorant who sec^ 
their babies die at th(^ rate of from 100 to 300 a thousand. 

Hoiv to Meet the Problem 
Without good pur(^ milk no grc^at rtnluction of infant mor- 
tality is possible. Hence i\\v need of reenforcing the Board of 
Health's c^orps of ins])(H*tors. Honolulu's milk supply conies 
largely from small dairi(\s using ()l)solet(^ methods. Dairy- 
men must be taught to wash tlu^ir cows, us(^ clean hands, 
clothes and small toy) pails and stc^rile (Hiuipmc^nt. Outside^ 
the city some plantations are heading in this direction, but not 
all. Twenty modern dairy plants h{iv(^ IxH^n install<Ml in th(^ 
past four years making twcmty-eight in all. Two other ])lan- 
tations supervise dairi(\s they do not own while th(^ rc^maining 
ten or twelve are supplif^l l)y outside^ parti(\^. But th(^ y)r(\s- 
ence of a dairy do(\s not mc^an that all childrc^n in all camps 
have milk. A man higli up in th(^ plantation w(4far(^ work 
t(4ls me that ther(^ ar(^ in rejdity ten plantations wlu^^i^ th(T(^ 
are suffici(nit visiting nurs(^s and milk su[)ply to insure iho 
furnishing of milk to all children who ncnul it. 
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More Nurses and Socialized Medicine 
Pure milk is helpless to cope with the infant mortMlity prob- 
lem if the people are ignorant of how to care for it and use it. 
Filipinos now outnumber Japanese on the plantations and 
their terrific infant mortality rate is largely due to ignorance. 
All the plantations have hospitals with a staff of doctors and 
resident nurses but the next great need seems to })e for more 
visiting nurses to educate ignorant mothers in the elements 
of l)aby hygiene. On Jan. 1, 1924, there w^ere 21 plantations 
which reported 27 visiting nurses on full time and 11 more 
wdiich employed a visiting nurse each on half time. This 
makes a total of 323^2 f^i^l time visiting nurses on 32 planta- 
tions leaving 10 plantations apparently without any visiting 
nurses at all. If the basic industries import ignorant laborers, 
they must either educate them in child hygiene or be prepared 
to contemplate an infant mortality rat(^ utterly un-American 
and appalling to th(^ Christian conscience. Next to the Fili- 
pinos, come th(^ Hawaiians as victims of high infant mortality. 
V(vry fcnv Hawaiians live on tlie i)lantations, so this is a prob- 
lem for the g(^neral community. The greatly lowered infant 
d(^ath rate in Honoluhi its<4f is pro})ably due to th(^ efficient 
work of Falama Settlenu^nt witli its baby clinics, milk supply 
and district nurses. This work should l)e carricnl to idl non- 
plantation communities. Nurses should also be supplemented 
by trained and lic(^ns(Mi mid-wives. 

A Measure of Progress 
Some on(^ should watch carefully yvar by y(^ar tlu^ trend of 
Hawaii's infant mortality, and bring it homc^ unsparingly to 
the conscience of tlie community. It is a fairly accurate in- 
dex of social efficic^ncy. Is there any insupcTabh^ reason wliy 
Hawaii miglit not attain to the standard of its neighbor to 
the south, N(^w Z(^[dand. which has an infant mortality of 
only 42 as ovc^r against Hawaii's 139.9? 
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Haivmi/s Economic Basts 
Hawaii is normally a prosjx^rous community. Its total 
exports for 1921 weu'o $131,0()(},0()(), of which sugar mack^ up 
$94,()0(),()()0 and pinc^applcs $3(),()()(),0()0. The imports for 
1921 w(^r(^ al)out $9(),0()(),0{)(), leaving a favorable net trade 
balance of $41, 000, GOO. Times were hard in Hawaii lat:^r on 
b(K'aus(^ of the low price of sugar and always will l)e hard 
wlu^never tiu^ whok^sale price for raw sugar drops under 4 
ccvnts a |)oun(l. 

The Sugar Tndustry 
Now th(^ sugar industry has always ])een run on a whok^sale 
basis " - big corporations, big plantations, l)ig sugar mills — a 
f(^w white men directing the industry and a great mass of un- 
skilkMl labor, mostly Oriental and Portuguese, living in plan- 
tation '' (;amps '' and doing tht^ work. In days gone by lal)or 
was l)rought in uncku' contract and there are persistent echoes 
of liarsh trc^itment, inackniuate and unsanitary housing, and 
cru(\l lunas or field bosses in those old unhappy days. Doubt- 
l(\ss then, as now, conditions variinl greatly on different plan- 
tations; some manag(^rs wer(^ just and considc^rate, som(^ 
harsh and arl)itrary. And it should also l)e noted that con- 
tract hd)or was not so mucli a matter of choice as of necessity, 
for th(^ home govcnimK^nts from wliich the laborers came in- 
sist(Hl on a contract system Ix^fore tlu^ emigration would be 
])(\rmitt(Hl. This was to guarantee tlieir nationals continuous 
{^rnploynK^nt at (k^finit(dy agnHMJ upon wages. 

Plmdation Welfare Work 
I^ut, k\'iving tlie ])ast to take care of itself, we can r(\joice 
that today a v(M'y diff(^r(^nt spirit prc^vails. There are a few 
plantations, r(^ported r(H*ently l)y thc^ Japanese (\)nsul-(ieneral, 
wh(M-(^ tlu^ housing conditions an^ still very bad l)ut, on the 
other hand, many ])lantations today are putting in operation 
a most commi^ndable and enlightened program of welfare 
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work. They have excellent hospitals and constantly improv- 
ing housing and sanitation. llecrcMitional centers ar(^ groAving 
up and trainc^l welfare^ workers are on all the large^r })lanta- 
tions. The wages that are paid, while small from a main- 
land standard, are reasonably adequate wdien one considers 
that they are supplementcnl by frcM^ houses, lights, fiu4, water 
and medical att(^ndance and that a profit-sharing syst(^m ])ro- 
vick^s a bonus proportioned to the price of sugar. It should 
also l)e noted that plantation labor is not sc^asonal l)ut is 
constantly employed all the yc^ar around. Neitlu^r wc^atluvr 
nor tlie conditions within the industry its(4f ever compel the 
laborer to carry himself through a period of unemployment. 
This fact should })e remembered before comparing w^ag(^s paid 
in Hawaii with the higher rate per day commonly paid casual 
agricultural labor on the mainland. 

Criticisni on Hotmng and SaniUdiori 
As an (^xample of proba})ly the most critical judgment ])os- 
sible on plantation housing conditions the following (^xtract is 
given from the report of Paul Scharrtml)urg who studied labor 
conditions in Hawaii during the summc^r of 1922 as personal 
representatives of Samuc^l Gompers. In the American Federa- 
tionist of 8ept(^mber, 1922, he says: '' Aside from thc^ usujU 
board of hcndth rc^gulations, tliere is no law in tlu^ islands 
regulating sanitation and housing on sugar ])lantati()ns. The 
Sugar Planters' Association, through its welfari^ (k^partment, 
has in n^cent y(\ars furnisluHl the various plantations with 
blue prints of mo(kd laborers' cottages, l)ath liouses and sani- 
tary toilets. But th(^ numl)er of ])lantation mangc^rs who liav(^ 
taken the hint from tlie welfares department is comparatively 
small. The old whitewashed l)arrack type housc^ in Avhich 
the contract laborc^rs w^er(^ once herded is still in evidence^, 
and fully 75 per cent of th(^ toili^ts on all the camps visitcnl 
were in disgraceful condition. A still greatiT perc(^ntag(^ of 
the plantation managers would b(^ sul)ject to arrest for failing 
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to observe inlnimiim sanitary standards — that is, if the 
California law should apjily to Hawaii. 

" To be sure, there are honorable exec^ptions. And these 
exceptions prove what can be done to estal)lish decent and 
homelike living conditions for the workers. The Hawaiian 
Commercial and Sugar Co., Frank Baldwin, manager, on tlu^ 
island of Maui, is perhaps the most noteworthy example^ in 
this respect. Nearly all the laborers' cottages are surrounded 
by private gardens and there is an atmosphere of that clean- 
liness and neatness which together with a sort of community 
spirit goes such a long wa}^ to make things agro(ud)l(^ even for 
the lowest paid day laborer." 



Rebuttal from Planters' View-Pcmit 
An interview with Mr. 1). H. Bowman, head of tlu^ sugar 
planters' welfare bureau with regard to Mr. Scharren])urg's 
statements just quoted brings out, however, th(^ following 
facts in rebuttal: Instead of Ixang slow to follow the recom- 
mendations about })etter housing, the plantation managers 
have heartily accepted and followed these suggestions in all 
new building, according to Mr. Bowman. The bad condi- 
tions Mr. Scharrenburg complains of are ])ractically all con- 
fined to a few plantations which are not al)le to pay exp(^ns(\s, 
but on the plantations which are financially successful w(4far(^ 
work goes forward in lu^arty sympatliy with the reconniK^n- 
dations of the bureau. Not only on Maui but all ovit the 
Islands on all paying plantations ^' honorable exc(^])ti()ns " 
could have been found. It is only on tlu^se few unsuccessful 
plantations that the sanitary conditions comi)lain(Ml of would 
reach 75 per cent. As to the California law, it is v(Ty strin- 
gent and somewhat technical. Failure to conform to all its 
details does not necessarily mean l)ad sanitary conditions hc^e. 
Hawaii must be judged by the l)est local standards, not by an 
arbitrary unknown standard from somewhere else. During 
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1923 MJone tlu^ |)lantatioiis expended ovc^r $900,000 for new 
and improved housing for employei^s. 

J^roposed Labor Iinportation 
And yc^t, in spite of all this welfare ])rogram, plantation 
work is not suffiei(nitly attraetivt^ to liold or recruit its own 
labor sup|)ly [ind fresh ini]K)rtations have to be brouglrt in — 
mostly from the Philipj)in(\s, just now, though the planters 
have b(Hai rec(^ntly scndving for a si)(Hdal dispensation of Con- 
gr(*ss wli(T(^by the Secretary of I.abor may authorize^ tlu^ im- 
portation of Chinc^se for five-year pcvriods to mcK^t the present 
and any future shortage of hd)()r. The sugar planters cpiite 
unitcHlly fend tliat tliis pcvrmission should be granted and that, 
if it is, it will grc^atly ludp thc^ ])rosp(*rity of the Islands and 
HiiYv the sugar industry from great losses through lack of 
sufficu^nt labor to plant and harvest its crops. Because we 
are a part of tlu^ llnitcHl States — a full-fledged Territory and 
not a mer(^ '^ possi^ssion '' or " depcvndency/' — we ar(^ gov- 
erned by tlu^ same immigration laws as tlu^ mainland. But, 
b(H'aus(^ of our tropical climate^ and the natures of our industry, 
th(^ plant(n"s argue, we need a ratlua- diffi^rent ty})e of labori^r 
from the mainland. In view of tlu^ j)r(^s(mt pr(^])ond(^rance of 
Ja])an(^se thc^ nu^asurc^ is urg(Hl as onc^ that will even up the 
racial balance^ in ]:>()pulation. What is c^ven more to the point, 
tlu^ nu^n^ possibility of Chinese labor being l)rought in for 
(^m(^rg(aicy conditions will prc^vc^nt the Ja])an(\se plantation 
la!)()rers from oi'ganizing to control the lal)or su])ply and thus 
dictate^ to tlu^ ])lantati()ns. Tlu^re would always be a reser- 
voir of docile^ la])or to be drawn upon in case of a strike. 

ArdiuNcnt.s Against It 
It is only fair, howcn^er, to statc^ souk^ of tlu^ arginnc^nts made 
l),y tlu^ opponents of this ])roposal of Chinese^ short-t(Min labor 
immigration. Th(\v ol)j(K't that, inst(^ad of helping Ameri- 
canize^ the Islands, it might b(^ used to p(^rp(^tuate just those 
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fcnitures of iiidustrial life whicli aw least Ameriean, - that 
is, th(^ system of largc^ plantations oi)erat(Ml ])y foi-cn^n non- 
l^^nglish-speaking laborers with a sub-Anu^riean standard of 
living - while the ehildren of Hawaii, born lun'e, (Hlueat(Ml in 
th(^ pnblie sehools and AnK^rieanized in thought and idc^als, 
will be drivcni by sneli eonipi^tition eitluvr into an attitude^ of 
profound soeial diseontent or into wholesale emigration to tlu^ 
mainland. TIk^ n(^t result would l)e therefore to erowd out 
th(^ v(^ry p(H)ple who have l)een Am(^rieaniz(Hl. Otlu^r minor 
argunn^nts have to do with the evils of })ringing in larg(^ mnn- 
bers of single men to live in barraeks without normal fanrily 
lif(^ and with the diffieulty of eontrolhng tlu^m and guarantcH^- 
ing tlunr rc^turn to their native country. 

l^ivo Ideas of Aniericauization 
Obviously, two quite different eon('e])ti()ns of what is meant 
l)y '^ Anu^rieanization " are in eonfiiet lier(\ One arguuKMit 
eontc^mplates tlu^ aequirc^ment of hjiglish speech and American 
ideals, loyalties and standards of life as Americanization, 
wdiik^ th(^ oth(4" means by it th(^ continucMl control of all phas(\s 
of lif(^ by tlu^ ])r(^sent whit(^ Americans and their (lesc(Midants. 
()n(^ us(^ of the tc^rm means tlu^ ])(^rmeation of all rac(^s and 
classes by Amc^acan standards and idc^als, the other means 
first and foremost absolute control at the to]) by whiti^ 
Americans and then as much of Ann^'ican (Mlucation and 
living conditions as will not im])eril this complete white 
American control. The sharpness of this distinction is du(^ 
primarily to fear of tlu^ Ja])anes(^ — and the ,hi])anese (pn^stion 
wall b(^ d(vdt with as a special prol)l(Mn in the next chapter. 

Labor (U)nwns.sio7i Report 

During the winter of 1922 23 a FcMh^'al (\)mmission a])- 

})ointed by the Secretary of Labor visited Hawaii and repor1(>d 

on Jan. 25, 1923, that, diK^ to im])()rtation of Fili])in()s, no la])or 

shortage existed in th(» sugar and ])in(\ai)])le industric^s. Hut 
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Ww Comrnis.sioii apparc^ntly did fe(^l that the largo preponder- 
aii('{^ of Japanese^ might prov(^ dangerous to American control 
in case of a strike of a nationalistic rather than economic 
charactc^r. It therefore recommended that '^ In the event of 
and wlu^n an acute emergency of labor shortage shall arise, 
causcHJ l)y othc^r than l)ona-fide labor disputes, the Secretary 
of I^abor shall sul)mit for the consider^ition of the C'ongress 
of the UnitcHJ States the necessary evidence of such an emer- 
gency with a request that the President of the United States 
shall })e (unpowered to authorize the temporary importation 
of any alien labor in such limited numbers as will bridge any 
such acut(^ (emergency, with the understanding that such alien 
lal)or will l)e returruHl to its home country as soon as the 
supply can be su})stituted by importation from the United 
States and its territories or at the discretion of the Secretary 
of Labor.'' This possil)ly foreshadows the action of ('ongress 
in this matter and would seem to afford ample protection 
against Japanese labor getting a strangle hold on the planta- 
tions — were it inclined to do so — in the interest of Japanese 
domination. 

Forecast of Changes in Sugar Industry 
l^ecause of facts like tliese, it would seem quite evident to a 
clear-headed and impartial observe^' that there will proba})ly 
come, sooner or later, some very important and interesting 
changes in the organization of the sugar industry. One for- 
ward step will !)e the d(^velopment of labor-saving machinery 
for cutting and loading cane; another will be 3^et more inten- 
sive^ cultivation, in smaller units, which will call for more 
triuned leadership, more intelligence on th(^ part of the laborers 
and consequent closer relationships l^etw^nm superintendents 
and men. This would unquestional)ly produce a l)etter 
morale in the laborer. That such intensive cultivation will 
receive increasing emphasis is indicated by the remarkable 
increase in tonnage of cane per acre produced in scientific ex- 
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perimental projects carried on under direction of Mr. Hamil- 
ton Agee, the Planters' Association expert. Another d(^v<4op- 
ment may })e a hirge extension of the " contract systom " 
whereby the worker cultivates cane on an area assigncnl to 
him and })ecomes not a day hiborer but^ in a limited way, his 
own boss. '' By common consent, cane-cutting and loading 
is rated as the most disagreeable work in the fields. Virtu- 
ally all of this is now done by contract. A given number of 
men form a gang and arrange to do certain cutting or loading 
on contract. Obviously, this eliminates all dispute over tlu^ 
basics pay. The more work is done under the contract sys- 
tem, the more money is earned, and according to all available 
information this arrangement is coming into general us(^ on 
all plantations.'' Out of this may grow at length definite 
lease or ownership of small areas of Land, th(^ plantation t(aid- 
ing more and more to become simply the scientific supervising 
body, operating the central mill wdiere the cane is ground. 

Evolidion, Not Revolution 
But, while progress must inevitably be made in th(^ direc- 
tions just indicated, it is very important that any sucli (mh)- 
nomic transformation should not l)e forced or al)rupt. It 
should be an evolution, not a revolution, for rc^volutions arv 
always costly. If the plantations were forced into a hasty or 
premature reorganization it w^ould only moan great financird 
loss which w^ould set back all community progress most dis- 
astrously. It must always be remembennl that it is out of 
the sugar industry, and because of the community s])irit and 
social vision of many of its leaders, that ther(^ comes mon(\v 
and leadership which make possible Hawaii's great program 
of educational, social and religious work. Economic disastc^r 
to the l)asic industry of the Islands would nu^an an educa- 
tional, social and religious back-set as well. Personally, I 
have absolute faith in the economic future of the Hawaiian 
Islands. But I also believe that the same indomitable scien- 
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tific spirit, which hjis perfcH'ted the finest sugar techniciiie in 
the world, the best sugar machinery and the most ])r()duetiv(^ 
manipulation of fertilizer, irrigation and vari(^ti(\s of cane, 
must now be turned u|)on the human factor, the problem of 
how to secure morale in labor. This scientific ability, com- 
])ined with tlu^ high Christian character and missionary 
inheritance of many leaders in tlie sugar industry, giv{\s us 
hop(^ that there will be no failun^ but that the future Avill 
show an advance as marked and commendable as that of th(^ 
past. 

A. Model Plantation Village 
Waimanalo Plantation, just across the pali from Honolulu, 
is an interesting illustration of tlu^ trc^nd toward l)(4t(^r things 
in the dominant industry of the Islands. This jilantation 
used to have a very bad reputation sociologically. Housing 
conditions were notoriously bad and labor imha]i]\y. This 
was partly b(H*ause the lease was soon to expire and tlu^ plan- 
tation could not afford larg(^ inv(\stm(^nts in housing until it 
knew the l(\as(^ would he r(^n(^w(Ml, Now the leasc^ has bc^en 
renewed and a spk^ndid ncnv $500,000 sugar mill has Ixhmi 
built and, just beyond it, a modcd village. W(dl biult cottagers 
of four rooms c^ach, Avindow scrcn^ns, running water, (excellent 
sanitary and bathing faciliti(\s, attractive architcH'turc^ and even 
hil)iscus hedges, make tliis somc^thing very diflercmt from the 
filthy old camps which still r(^main to t(^ll of the ])ast. Thiy 
will soon be torn down, how(^v(n', and thc^ labor will b(^ housed 
in the new village — some workers arc^ living ilwn' already. 
This village will have its social ccmter, store and moving 
picture theater and public school. 

A Model Rural School 
This Waimanalo public school will Ix^ one of the most ad- 
mirable social achievenn^its of Hawaii. It will hav(^ ampk^ 
space — ten acres, if n(H*(^ssary, of fine sandy soil for play- 
grounds and gardens. It will be a new, clean, airy building on 
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the outskirts of the village, within walking distance of the 
finest beach on Oahu. Already, in its present dreary build- 
ings, new spirit is ])eing instilled into it because it is a teaching 
la])oratory for the territorial Normal School. Seniors are no 
longer to prepare for rural school work by teaching in the city 
schools of Honolulu alone — relays of them will also teach at 
Waimanalo which soon will })e a model rural school adjoining 
a model plantation village. 

A Constnidive Labor Program 
Is not this the ultimate and truly American solution to the 
ljd)or problem? Although for the present Hawaii may have 
to continue importing labor, the ultimate goal should be to 
grow its own. A plantation village attractive to live in, a 
rural school emphasizing vocational work and interesting 
children in the soil, an enlightened plantation policy seeking 
to build morale among the workers and enlist their enthusiasm 
and their children's enthusiasm for Hawaii's basic industry 
— here is a program of constructive vision and power. 

Other Industries 
Sugar is so predominant that, except for pineapple canning, 
the other industries of Hawaii are relatively small. Excellent 
coffee is raised in the Kon^i district of the Island of Hawaii 
and ric{^ is raised in low fertile spots on all the Islands by 
Chin(^se who use primitive ancestral methods of agriculture. 
They employ picturc^sque water-l)uffaloes to plow their muddy 
fields. There is also a snudl banana industry, and some cattle 
raising on large upland ranches. Except for the latter, these 
industries are carried on ])y individuals on small pieces of land 
either leased or owned in fee simple. 

The Pineapple Industrij 
A little over twenty years ago, in 1900, a young Harvard 
graduate interested in agriculture came to Hawaii. His name 
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was James D. Dole, son of a well known Unitarian minister 
near Boston. He had the vision to see the possibilities in 
canning pineapple and organized a mod(\st little company 
capitalized at $20,000, with twelve acres of pineapple planta- 
tion. The first year's output was 1893 cases. Today, this 
company, while still the largest, is surrounded by fifteen other 
companies and the total production for the Islands is six 
million cases, representing about 140,000,000 cans or more 
than one can for each inhabitant of the United States! Tlie 
value of the pineapple export business is from $25,000,000 to 
$30,000,000 a year, and the area of pineapples under cultiva- 
tion is continually expanding. All of the pineapples are 
canned in a few large canneric^s owned l)y the pineapple com- 
panies and most of tlu^ fruit is raised by the companies them- 
selves, though there is an increasing number of individual 
farmers who raise ^^ pin(^s " on owned or leased land and sell 
to the canneries. 

Pineajyple Plantntion Prohlems 
The chief problem is that, as Mr. Dole says, " No matter 
^^hen you |)laTLt a pineapple it will do its level l)est to get ripe 
oh the 31st day of July! " The pineapple industry is there- 
fore a highly seasonal one as compared with sugar raising. It 
is interesting to note that the pine^apple people have hiul v(^ry 
little labor troul)le. This is (hie to a number of caus(\s. For 
one thing, the laborers consider work on pineapple plantations 
more desirable l)ecause it is lighten, there being no heavy cane 
to be cut and loaded, and Ix^'ause pin(nip]:)l(\s arc^ usually 
raised on the liigh and cooler uplands which are im])ossible for 
sugar on account of lack of irrigation. Pin(^a]:)pk\s require 
no irrigation. Moreover the pinea])pl(^ inchistry has a somc^- 
what more fortunate psychological approach to the laborer in 
that it has no inheritance of old and unpopular traditions in 
dealing with the workers. 
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Model Canneries 
The two largest eiinneries in Honolulu are marvels of (effi- 
ciency and cleanliness and of provision for the welfare of the 
employees. Tlu^ Hawaiian Pineapple (Company, th(^ original 
company, for (^xampl(% has the largest fruit cannery in th(^ 
world Avith oven' 2,000 cnnployees at the height of the s:nison 
— the majorit}^ of tlu^m womcnr and girls, (dean white aprons 
and caj)s arc* provided and also rid)b(er gloves. Light and 
airy rest rooms and showc^r ])aths, an outdoor recreation 
ground of two acres, an emergency hospital, dispensary, and 
nurs(% and a great cl(^an, airy cafeteria where meals range 
from fiv(* c(*nts to thirty-five cents, represent advanced ideas 
in welfare work. The five cent meal consists of a large plate 
of ric(* and wholesome meat stew and is served below cost. 
The C'ompany invests $18,000 a year in the cafeteria over 
and above its receipts l)ut considers the* return in health, 
efficiency and morale well worth the cost. 



Employee Pcirtners 
I'his Company (encourages its employcees to become partiuyrs 
by purchase of stock which is sold to them, on certain condi- 
tions, at a pric(e wvW Ix^low the mark(et rat(\ Therc^ are also 
rewards for inv(entiv(e ideas and helpful suggestions and there 
is an ol(l-ag(e pension systc^m. It is not(nvorthy that the pine- 
apple industry se(ems to have solved the problem of using the 
lal)or and securing the interest and cooperation of the second 
generation of Oricnitals. Its employ(ees during tlu* height of 
the packing sc^ason in tlu* sumuK^r are many of them Higli 
School and University stuch^nts, for tlie pineap])l(e season and 
the vacation period coincide. Comfortable seats are pro- 
vided for the hundreds of women and girls (employed and ever^y 
effort is mad(e to make the cannery sanitary, well lighted and 
well ventilated. Federid and Territorial laws do not admit 
the employment of children under the age of fourteen and 
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those b(^twoeii fourteen and sixtc^en may work only c^ight 
hours a day. For a short time at the peak of the season, 
olcku' workc^rs are empk)yed ten and twelve hours a day but 
witli over time of fifty per cent increase per hour. 



Chapter V 

THE JAPANESE PROBLEM IN HAWAII 

'' What About the Japanese? '' 
Sooner or later every one who becomes at all interested in 
our remarkable interracial experiment station in Hawaii asks 
the question (sometimes in an ominous whisper), '^ Yes, but 
what about the Japanese? " 

Well, we have our Japanese problem in Hawaii. By the 
census of 1920 we had approximately 110,000 of the Japanese 
race out of our total population of 250,000. There are four 
Japanese daily papers in Honolulu and upwards of eighty 
Buddhist temples or Shinto shrines in the territory. The 
dominant labor group on our plantations until recently and 
nearly half of our 48,700 school children are of the Japanese 
race. It should be noted, however, that only about half of 
our racial Japanese are Japan-born. The other half are 
native-born American citizens and are being educated in our 
public schools. 

Contrast with Pacific Coast 
Naturally with so large an alien group there has been some 
friction, even in a land wdth such favorable traditions of racial 
friendliness as Hawaii. That there has not l)een more fric- 
tion is due to the fact that the prol)lem has been dealt with 
otherwise than it has been on the Pacific Coast; and, also, it 
must be stated in all fairness, because the social psychology 
of the Japanese and their position in the community is free 
from some elements which have been sources of irritation in 
California and elsewhere. It must always be remembered 
that here in Hawaii we have no white laboring class for the 
Japanese to antagonize by competition and that the Japanese, 
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moreover, ne^ver })ushed themselves into Hawaii. They eame 
by invitation — although, of course, they come no niorc^ sinec^ 
the '' Gentlemen's Agreement/' 

Not Inscrutable! 
As a result of these conditions the Japanese have never felt 
that they were looked upon with hostility and the effect upon 
their psychology is marked. They are distinctly more ap- 
proachable and less inscrutable than on the mainland where 
their situation and, consequently, their psychology sometimes 
has an Ishmaelitish tendency. They are also less isolated. 
More and more, as school children, clerks and workingmen, 
they blend into the community, even though they seldom 
intermarry with other races. 

Little I liter m arriage 
This tendency of the Japanese not to intermarry with other 
races arouses much comment from Americans who come to 
Hawaii for the first time. Those who know Japanese civili- 
zation, however, point out that this is due not only to a high 
degree of racial consciousness and pride but also to the Japa- 
nese marriage customs by which parents select the matri- 
monial partners for their children. This means that the con- 
trol of marriages remains for the present in the hands of the 
older, more conservative and least Americanized mem})ers of 
the race. Another generation and this control will have 
passed away. Then we may expect to see Japan(^se inter- 
marry much more frec^ly with the other races with whom they 
have grown up since childhood. H there has been more inter- 
marriage on the part of the Chinese, that is because in the 
early days Chinese men came alone and, having no women of 
their own and l)eing " good providers/' intermarried freely 
with the Haw^aiians. 
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The '^ Picture-Bride '' System 
The " picture-bride '' system, by which young women are 
brought from Japan to marry men whom they have never 
seen, though much criticized by many Americans, has this 
social vahie that it has made the Japanese home hfe as normal 
as possible by bringing in for Japanese laborers wives of their 
own race. Moreover, the picture-bride system, abnormal as 
it seems to Americans, is quite in harmony with Japanese 
customs, according to wliich the parents of the contracting 
parties and not the parties themselves arrange the marriages 
There is a tendency, however, for a disproportionate number 
of picture-l)ride marriages to break up in divorce. Tliis is 
due to th(^ fact that such marriages have to meet the strain of 
a growing spirit of American independence unconsciously 
absorbed from life in Hawaii wlierel)y young Japanes(^ here 
are less and less inclined to accept with entire docility th(^ 
judgment of their parentid match-makers. One of tlu^ sad- 
dest evidences of this growing spirit of independence is to b(^ 
found in the occasional re])orts in Honolulu nc^wspapers of 
Japanese girls who have committed sui(dde rather than marry 
the choice of their parents. It is for this reason, rather than 
fear of picture-brides causing an imdue increase of Japan(^s(^ 
population, that many social and religious workers who are^ 
warm fricuids of the Japanese dc^plore^ the picture-l)ride sys- 
tem for o})taining wives for Hawaiian-l)orn Japanese 3^outh 
and urg(^ its discontinuanc^e. 

Labor Troubles 
Tlie principal points of friction with the Japanese in Hawaii 
have been e(X)nomic and (nlucational. In tlie spring of 1920 
the Japanc^se Labor Federation staged a strike of plantation 
labor which greatly harnKHl tlu^ previous good-will toward the 
Japanese. The moveuK^it was clevc^rly organized. Only on 
one island did the laborers strike. On the others they kept 
working and out of their wages paid strike Ijcnefits to support 
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the strik(Ts. Thus the sugar planters were forced pra(*tieally 
to finance^ th:^ strike against tliemselvc^s! The Ja])anese 
hiborers had some real grievances, they did deserve a better 
basic wage, a !)onus adjustment and improved living condi- 
tions. Ikit tliey w^ent about things in such a nationalistic 
fashion, (^ven rc^porting non-strikers to their home-town 
officials in Japan, that it seemed as if American control of 
Hawaii depended on breaking th(^ strike. 

EJfeds of Strike 1920 
The strike^ finally colhipsed as a strike but w^as practically 
continued for some time in an underground way by a listk^ss 
and indiff(T(mt attitude on tlu^ ]:)art of many laborers and a 
gc^nc^ral i^xodus of others to Japan. This whole situation 
probably was due in ])art to the short-sight(Ml policy of the 
Hawaiian Planters' Association. Tlu^ Planters werc^ right in 
re-fusing to deal with the nationalistic Japan(\s(^ Laborc^rs' 
Federation but w(n*e tlu^y not wTong in failing to pre vide, as a 
sul)stitut(^, som(i ade(|uat(^ machin(Ty for r(^pr(^sentation 
wher(^l)y their employ(H^s couUl de^al wath them through 
mutuiilly rcH'ognized and ac(H^])t(Ml channels? Morale, there- 
fore, broke down in tlu^ sugar industry, as it must always 
br(^ak down wdierc^ hd)or feels it is not consulted or given a. 
fair opportunity for (expression. Put, in f airiness to the 
Planters, the critically incliiKHl sliould rc^mc^mber that there 
ai'e pcH'uliar difhcultic^s in (establishing an '^ attra(*tiv(^ labor 
policy '' when you ar(^ dealing w^ith int(^nsely nationalis- 
tic ali(^n })(H)pl(^ ])ehind whom is always the sp(H't(\r of their 
pot(^ntially aggressive and militaristic home government. 

Language School Problem 

The second ])la('e of friction witli tlu^ Japan(^se has })een th(» 

Japanese language schools. Tlu^se schools, organized and 

supi)orte(l by th(^ Japanese themselves, tliough aid(Ml by th(^ 

plantations, took the Japanese children b(^f()r(^ and after the 
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I)iil)li(' school hours and taught them tlie ,Ja])an(^se language^ 
history and other sul)jeets. Many of tliese scliools wviv uudvv 
I^uddhist eontroL In linv with the general Aini^riean awak(vn- 
ing about foreign language schools Avhieh ri^sulted from tlu^ 
war, a movement developed luTe to abolish th(^ language^ 
scliools l)y legislative (enactment. This probh^m, Avhich at onc^ 
time thr(^at(^n(Hl to embitter our situation lunx^ Ix^yond rc^nunly, 
was helpcnl a long way toward solution by an informal con- 
fer(4ice of the most l)roa(l-minded leaders of th(^ comnuinity, 
both American and Japan(\s(\ TIk^ result was a law, sugg{\sted 
by th(^ Japan(\se thi^msc^ves, placing the language schools 
under control of the Board of l^Alucation, rcnlucing tlu^ hours, 
and requiring all language school teachers to tak.^ coursers and 
pass examinations in American liistory and idc^als and the in- 
stitutions of democracy, and in the r^nglish languages though 
this last rcHiuirenn-nt was to b(^ liberally construcul for tlu^ 
first two yc^ars. 

The result has Ixnm satisfactory on th(^ whole and lias had 
a distinct Americanizing (effect. Thc^ s(4f-r(^sp(H't of the Japa- 
nese has })e(ni preservfnl and tlunr educational headers are 
being (^xposed to whoiesonu^ instruction in vital Am(nican 
principles. It should be notcni that the k^adc^s on ])ot]i sides, 
both in proposing this plan and carrying it out, have been 
Christiiins — Christian Japanese^ rcdurnc^d missionaries from 
Japan, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. secr(^tari(\s and d(\scen- 
dants of old missionary familic^s in Hawaii. 

RestridionH on Language School. s 
The Territorial TvCgislature of 1923 carried th(^ control of 
language schools oik^ step furthc^r by providing that no child 
should attend a language school until aftc^r the c()mi)letion of 
the second grade in the pu])lic school and that all language 
schools should pay an annual lici^nse f(M^ calculatc^d on a basis 
of one dollar per })upil. Tlu^ ]nn-])ose of this legislation was 
not to pers(M*ut(^ or hampc^r tlu^ teaching of Japanese^ and 
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(Jhinese but to insure a l)etter command of English in the 
rising generation l)y (^iminating the competing interest of 
anoth(^r hmguage until th.^ children had concentrat(Hl on 
Englisli speech for two years. The pur|)ose of tlie tax was 
simply to finance tlie proper- sui)ervision of the language^ schools 
and the gootl faith of this was made evident at once by the 
appointnuuit of a tr^iinxMl educator, a fri(vnd of tlie Japan(^se 
and foreign missionary in Japan, Dr. Henry Butler Swartz, 
as a full-time pair! ofhciMl of the departriK^nt of public instruc- 
tion, charged with tlie examination and ov(^rsight of the 
language* schools and th:^ir text-l)ooks and the editing of text- 
liooks for further use. Althougli this measure met with 
consider rable opposition ])y certain (d(^meiits among the Japa- 
iK^se and was clndlc^nged in the courts, it re])resents a control 
so reasonable and necessary that its acceptance lias l)een 
generally urged liy tlie more (^nlight(^n(Hl leack^rs among the 
Japanese, including tlu^ Consul-( General himself. In spite of 
tliis niori^ than half of th(^ Japan(\se language^ schools have 
tak(ni legal steps to test the constitutionality of th(^ knvv. 
They w(vre ins])ir(Hl to do so })y IJ. S. Supreme Court decisions 
holding unconstitutional tlu^ laws in certain stat(\s for])idding 
the teaching of (iCM^man. The Hawaiian law, howev(^r, is not 
])rohi])itory l)ut only regulative and supc^rvisory. 

I) iver^e J a pa n cse Opi n ions 
There are, of course, two ])artics among the Japanese — 
})r()gressivcs who favor AnK^ricaniziition and reactionari<\s who 
dread and opjiosc^ it. Home Japanc^se, for (*xanipl(% are very 
t(\nacious about regaining the kindc^rgaitx^n grack^s as a part 
of thcnr language^ schools while oth(Ts recognize tliat the 
kiiuk^rgarten work should i)e in English. Tlu^ Nuiinu kin- 
d(Tgart(*n in Honolulu, built and financed in every way by 
Japan^^se, but admin ist(M'(Hl on standard AnHM'ican kinder- 
garten lines l)y the Free Kindergarten Association, is a splen- 
did illustration of the earnestin^ss and practical purpose of the 
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progressive Japanese. It is a striking fact that tliis Englisli- 
speaking kindergartc^n for Japanese ehildren, built and su])- 
po]'ted l)y Japan(\s(^, is located in the v(u\y eomi^ound wlu^'e 
the first Japaiu^se language school was openinl by the E(^v. 
T. Okumura some thirty years ago. The two institutions 
sid(^ l)y sid(^ mark the direction of progress. 

BiiddhiM Influence 
T\\e language school probhnn is complicatcMl, then, by 
(extremists on both sides. On the Ja])anese side there is doubt- 
l(\ss a subtle but indefinite and hidden influence on tlu^ part 
of \\\e l^uddhist organization. The Buddhist and Shinto 
pri(\sts and te^mpk^s are natural centers of nationalistic senti- 
uxewi on the part (^specially of the older^ non-Englisli-sjx^aking 
and un-Ameri(^aniz(ul Japanese^ The language school oftc^n 
Ix^ars a reflation to Buddhism in sonu^ ways analogous to the 
relationsliip of the parochial schools to the (^atholic Church 
on the mainland. At all (^vc^nts since tlu^ Japanc^sc^ language 
is the language^ of Ikiddhism and h]nglish is the language^ of 
Christianity, it would })e only njitural that consc^^vativi^ 
Buddhist infiuc^ncc^ should ck^plore any wc^akf^ning of the 
Language School systc^m. At the same tinu^ this influc^ncc^ 
in the nature of things, is nevc^r expressed openly and ri^mains 
sul)tle, hidden, imi:)ond(Table. 

Ilady Coercion IJ ndemrohle 
But therc^ are also (extremists on the American side and, 
wdiile th(\y may work s(H'r(etly, they are also at tinK^s embar- 
rassingly vocal and insistent. Thes(e iive the p(H)pl(e wdio talk 
shallowly about '' one hundrpd per cent Americanism,'' '' one 
peopke, one languag(e," and wdio w^ould wip(e out all tlu^ Japa- 
n(\s(e language schools wdth one grand g(estur(e of annihilation. 
These p(H)pl(e fail to r(ecogniz(e tliat some things cannot be 
unduly hurri(Hl but tluit time is of the wYy (\ssenc(e of the 
process. They mistake an ext(ernal unity of languag(e for an 
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inner unity of spirit, forgc^tting that Great Britain and Iri^land 
had one language but two peoples, whilc^ 8witz(^rhind has tliree 
languages but one people. Unity of language would \w a 
poor thing at the eost of perman(^nt estrangcnntMit and l)itter- 
ness of spirit. They also fail to recognize the (ku^per ]n'()l)- 
lems of freedom involved. If they were living in Ja])an would 
they welcome, toward schools they miglit costal )lish to teach 
English, such action by th(^ Japanc^sc^ gov(*rnnient as tlu^y 
urge by ours? Moreover it is highly desirable that the Japa- 
nese language should l)e well tauglit in Hawaii, l)oth now and 
for years to come, in order that family and comnK^-cial rela- 
tions may be maintained. The great difficulty of writtc^n 
Japanese is that it is not phonetic but is largely express(Ml by 
arbitrary characters which convey ideas rather than soimds. 
Consequently a knowledge^ of sjioken Japanese affords very 
little clue to written Japanese. Hawaiian-born childrc^n in 
Japanese homes may pick up th(^ spoken language^ from Wunv 
parents, but to speak corrcH'tly and es])(Hvially to know and 
use the written language they need carc^fid and thorougli 
instruction either in special schools ()rd)y com])et:Mit tcMichers 
in the public schools. 

Expand the Puhlic Sehools 
The solution of the language school pro])l(^m cjdls for gr(\'it 
patience, tact and sympathy. As fast as possible th(^ ])ublic 
schools must be enlarged by tlu^ addition of kindergarti^is, 
organized play, manual training and th(^ t(^aching of Japanc^se. 
As fast as this is done the language schools will decrc^ase wliilc^ 
the public schools wdll in(*rease. 

The Teaehers Jnjluenee 
A year or two ago a local J[ipanes(» physician, who is a 
graduate of the Boys' High Scliool and Cooper Medical Col- 
lege in San Francisco, picked up a little^ Japanese^ schoolboy 
for a ride in his automobile. '' Which do vou like best — 
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the American or Japanese schools? '' the doctor queried. With 
true Oriental diplomacy the boy shyly admitted that he likcnl 
them l)oth hut finally, on further acquaintance, expressed a 
preference for the American pul)lic school. '' But why? " 
said the good doctor. ^' Oh/^ said the boy, " in the Japanese 
school w(^ have a man teacher and he is very cross Init in the 
American school we have a kind lady teacher and we love 
\wy\ '' And my fri(\nd, th(^ Japanese doctor, said, as he told 
mc^ th(^ story, " 1 wondc^r if you Americans realize the wonder- 
ful way in wdiich your women teaclu^rs command the love of 
our Japanese children? '' 

A'o Merely Negative Attitude 
Here is light on the .Japanese language scliool problem. No 
uK^rfJ}^ n(^gativ(^ attitude^ toward the hmguage schools will 
solv(^ th(^ psychological probh^m involved in bringing tlu^ 
Hawaiian-})orn child of Japanese parents to full and comph^te 
AnKU'icanization. LkIchmI, a ruthlessly nc^gative attitude^ 
miglit l)lock th(^ proc(^ss l)y scH^ming to make martyrs of th(^ 
language schools and thereby c^ndc^aring them to those who 
otlierwise would hav(^ l)ec()me t(^rribly bored by them in a 
f(^w years. Whatevc^r st(^ps in control of the language schools 
may ])rove wis(\ tactful and just, the most fruitful a])pr()ach 
to th(^ probkun will coTitinue to b(^ positive, not negative^ — 
sul)stitution morc^ than r(^pression. Informed o]:)inion Ix^lievc^s 
that th(^ language^ schools are inevitably (U^stincul to die out. 
Meanwhik^ we must crcMite mor(^ than w(^ take away. W(^ 
nuist win because^ our schools and kindergartens in th(^ms(dves 
win the love and loyalty of tlu^ children of all the difTcTcnit 
racial ancestric^s in Hawaii. 

7^he Japanese Neivspapers 
It was in(^vital)l(^ that, following the schools, the language 
prc^ss should come up for consideration. H(^r(^ again more 
Consi(l(^rate counsels prfn^aiknl and, instead of abolishing the 
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langUMge press, a strong law penalizing ]:»ap(^rs for pu])lishing 
material inciting to disloyalty, viok^nee or race antagonism 
was passed. It is worthy of not(^ that the Nippu Jiji, tlu^ 
heading Japanese daily, publishes one page entirely in English. 

Dual Citizenship 
Another potential source of friction is the anomalous and 
uncomforta})le fact of dual citiz(\nship. Federal laws do not 
permit the naturalization of Japanese but their childrc^n born 
in Haw.aii are Amc^rican citizcms by virtue of tlu^ FourtcH^nth 
Amendment to the Constitution. Tliis Amendment, ad()])ted 
primarily to prot(H't the nc^gro in his citizenship rights, de- 
clares that '' all pc^rsons born or naturalizcnl in tlu^ IhiitiMl 
States, and sulvjcu't to the jurisdiction thereof, are citiz(^ns of 
the United Stat(\s and of the Stat(^s wlun-ein tli(\v r(^sid(\'' 
But these young ])eo])le an^ also sul)ject to th(^ jurisdiction of 
Japan, for, in most easels, th(\y have be(^n rc^gistcnxMl at birth 
at the Japanc^se Consulat(\ This is the custom of practically 
all nations — even AnHTicaiis living abroad rc^gistc^' tlu^ir 
children at the American Consulate. Japanese |)ar(^nts lu^rc^ 
in Hawaii tc^n or twenty yc^ars ago, largely ignorant of Am(M"ica 
and counting th(^ms(\lv(^s Japanese^ naturally rc^gistcTcd their 
(diildren at their country's considate, and continu(^ to do so. 
But tins nudv(^s the child, if a })oy, liable for military duty 
according to the Japanes(^ universal military s(>rvic(^ laws. 
And, unk^ss l)ef()re he arrives at tlu^ ag{^ of sev(^nt(Mni he fik^s 
propca- documents at tlu^ consulat(^ making request for annul- 
nn^nt of his Japan(^s(^ citizc^nship, he is in due course^ of linn^ 
given notice to appc^ar for s:vrvice in th(^ Japan(^s(^ army. Jf 
he disregards this summons, as practically all do, the Jaj^a- 
nese govi^rnment tak(^s no further' action unk^ss h(^ visits Japan, 
when, if h(^ stays beyond a cc^rtain ])(Maod, three months I 
understand, h(^ is li{d)k^ to be seized for military duty. But 
all this time lie is a full-fl(Hlg(Ml native-born American citizen 
with all the rights and privileges appc^rtaining thcTcto! 
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I ider national A greernent Needed 
It is porfcH'tly clc^ar that this is not a, pr()})lom which can he 
s(^ttl(Ml locally. It should be settled as soon as possi])le l)y 
diplomati(; coniVreiice between th(^ American and Japan(*s(^ 
^ov(M'nnients. It is an anomalous situation which grows out 
of th(^ unusual gencn-osity of our American Constitution in 
granting cHizenslii]) automatically to all American-born chil- 
drivn regardh'ss of |)arentag(^ and it should ])e noted that the 
Japan(^se govi^TiruKMit is not th(^ only government wnth wdiich 
it produc{\s complications. Sev(Tal European nations with 
(•ompulsory military s(^rvic(^ tak(^ the same attitude^ as Japan 
to chile hxMi born abroad. 

Local Cornplicaiion^ 
How great is th(^ niHMl for prompt diplomatic s:^ttlem(\nt of 
tliis pr()l)lem will Ix^ scH^n l)}^ the fa(*t that Plawaii had in 1922 
over nine hundrcMl rc^gistered voters and potcmtial officials or 
])ublic scliool t(\'ich(M's who, through no fault of their own, 
were in th(^ uncomfortabh^ situation of Ix^ing claimed as citi- 
zens l)y two (H)untries. Of courses all Hawaiian-l)orn Ja])a- 
nese (Altering Normal School and High School sign a state- 
ment renouncing tlunr Japanese citizenship, which is good as 
far as it g()(\s, but (lo(^s not affect their status under Japanese^ 
law. It is also intc^rc^sting to know that tlie vital statistics 
for 1922 show that more l)irths of Japanese^ par(^ntag(^ are 
r{^})orted by the Hoard of Health than by tlu^ Japanese Consu- 
lat(\ This indicat(^s a very wholesome^ tendency on tlu^ part 
of at IcMist sonu^ Ja|)anes(^ parents to cut loosc^ entircdy from 
J[ipan and renounce^ for their children any claim to Ja])anese 
citizcMishij). 

^4 (Iriuluaiing ('loss 

Meanwhile, in s]nte of all difficulties, the procc^ss of making 

good Americau citizcnis of tlu^ Hawaiian-born Ja])an(^se boys 

and girls g()(?s stc^adily forward through ])ublic schools and 

churches, l)oy scouts, girl scouts, Y. AI. (\ A. and Y. W. C. A. 
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and the welfare work on the plantations. For (^xample, a 
recent graduating class of McKinley High School nimib(T(Hl 
ninety-one. Of these, thirty-six were Japanese, thirty-fiv(^ 
Chinese and the remaining twenty were Korean, part-Ha- 
waiian and Caucasian. Of the fifteen '' honor graduates," 
eight were .Japanese, four Chinese, three Caucasian and onc^ 
Scotch-Hawaiian. A medal was presented that evening which 
had been comp(^ted for at a public-speaking cont(^st sonu^ 
weeks before. It is significant that it was presented to 
J^]rn(\st Fujinaga, a Japanese boy. But it is still more signifi- 
cant that his subject had been '' My Ideal of Character " and 
that his address was a tribute^ to Jesus as the supreme ideal 
of character. Hvvv it is: 

A Japanese Boj/s Speech 

'' Charact(T, it seems to m(\, is the most important factor 
of an individual. It is what he is; not what others know 
rd)out him. How(^v(t, it se(^ks outward expression through 
the mediums of his actions, manner, and speech, so that 
otluM's, to a v(^ry gr(^at (^xt(^nt, can judge his character in 
t(Tms of what he says and what he does. Let ni(^ (U^pict to 
you my ideal character. 

'' I like to think of a simpk^ person — simpk^ in manncn^ 
simpk^ in s])e(H*h, simple^ in dress. In such a p(Tson I find 
honesty, kindnc^ss, sympjithy, willingness, ha|)piness. His 
h()n(\sty is not a painted on(% l)ut it is a tru(^ (expression of liis 
inward s(4f. His kindness and sympathy, too, are real and 
true. He is kind to his inferiors, as w(^ll as to his (K]uals and 
superiors. k]ven to tlu^ lower forms of animals he is kind and 
sympathizers with thi^m in the timc^ of tlunr distress. Be is 
willing to help. He helps others chcHTfully and joyfully. His 
hap])iness is rc^al and pcM^manent. By being happy and con- 
tc^nt himself Ik^ makes othcM^s liap|)y and cont(Mit. 

'' I estef^m highly a religious charactc^r. By a religious 
character I do not nu^an that he goes to church (>very Sun- 
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(lay, knows all that there is to be known of the Bil)le, and ob- 
serves all the religious formalities; })ut I mean tliat \w prac- 
tises his religion in what he says and what he do(\'^, tliat h(^ is 
filled with the spirit of Lov(\, that his life is one of s(Tvic(^ as 
that of the humble carpenter of Nazareth was. Before sueh a 
person wealth, honor and pleasure all disappear, and h(^ is 
renluced to a simpk^ and humbk^ being, ready to do service^ to 
others. 

^' He wdio is my ideal character must possess high ideals 
always striving upward, always attempting to attain a ik^w 
and higher level in life. This, indeed, comy)letes my 'u\ei\\ of 
character — a simple, religious person with liigli idc^ds. 

" Christ of Calvary was such a character. Pilat(^ saw no 
fault in him. Th(^ world s(h\s no flaAv in his })ersonality. 1, 
insignificant as I am, can detcM't no spot in his cliaract(^r. 
Into the family ('ircle h(^ l)rings joy, satisfaction, happinc^ss, 
love. Into community life he l)rings the spirit of ])hilan- 
thro])y. He is the ideal of tlie nation. Bc^fore him class dis- 
tinctions all vanish away, and \\e becomes the idcMil of the 
world. Is not he your idc^al charru'ter? H(^ who leads tlu^ 
army of the world, not with sword, but Avith Love; he whosc^ 
p(^rsonality and charactxT have survivcnl two tliousand yc^Jirs; 
he who was simpl(% religious and with high id(\als, un])l(^mished 
and spotk^ss, is my icknd character.'' 

The Gulf Between the GeneratioriH 
During my s(^ven years' resick^nce in Hawaii I hav<^ conu^ to 
iee\ a great aloha for th(^ Japanese. Th(\v an^ ck^an, c()urt(M)us, 
thrifty, law-abiding, intellectual, eagc^r to k^arn and very 
apprcM'iative of kindnc^ss and lionorabk^ trc^atment. I luiv(^ 
no quc^stion that th(^ young Japanc^se l)()rn in Hawaii and 
educated in our public schools are growing up loyal to tlu^ 
best ideals of Am(Tica. Th(^ Japan-born Japanese^ recognize 
very clearly that these chihlren of theirs an^ in some mys- 
terious way differcnd and there is a (kn^p gulf betw(M'n the 
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Hawaiian-horn and th(^ Japan-born Ja])anes(\ Two Hawaiiaii- 
l)()rn Japanese girls rcM'c^ntJy drowned tlu^niselves in tlie s(^a 
rather than marry Ja])anese-b()rn hus})ands s(^l(M*te(l for tliem 
by their parents. 

A Japanese (lirVH Essay 

^^ Japs don't know liow to treat a wife anyway," said a 
Hawaiian-born Japanese girl re(*(^ntly after glutting a divor('(\ 
To her a hnsband born in Ja])an a was a '^ Jap." 

A more clun^rful evidence^ of the inflnenee of Ameriean 
id(^als is to be found in the following (\ssay written in 1922 by 
Asayo Kuraya, a junior in the Hilo High School. It took 
first prize in a t(^rrit()ry-wid(^ contest open to students of all 
races and s])ons()r(Hl by tlu^ Dauglitca's of tlu^ Ann^rican Rc^vo- 
lution. All (\ssays had to deal with how to be a good Am(n-i- 
c an citizen. 

'^ To rc^alize tlu^ id(\al of our country I must b(^ hon(\st, 
brave, industrious, int(^llig(ait and dc^niocratic and constantly 
strive to promote tlu^ spirit of good will among all classes of 
people. I nuist |)lace my country as to lov(* and admiration 
above all others and be c^vc^r rc^ady to contrit)ut(^ my all for 
th(^ intc^grity of my counti'y, for its glory jind i^jrosjxTity nrv 
mine. 

" I must sym])athiz(^ witli otlu^rs and r(\sp(H't tlicnr ich^als 
and love for tluar own countries, thus ludping to bring about 
])etter understandings and to strengthen the ti(^s of fric^ndship 
with oihi'T nations. 

^' To })e of b(^tt(^r s(^rvic(^ to my country and the })(H)])le I 
must study thc^ machiiu^ry of our govc^rnmc^nt. 1 must read 
newspapers and tlu^ h^Jiding ])eriodicals to accpiaint myscdf 
with tlu^ curr(^nt evc^nts so that I may be ever rc^ady to do my 
share to accomplish my country's undertakings. 

'' I must b(^ proud of my citizensld]) and always renK^ndxT 
tliat I am not ii subject, })ut sov(^r(agn in my rights; that this 
is a gov(^rnment of tlu^ peoph^, by the peo])l(^, for tiu^ peopl(\" 
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Different Shades of Emphasis 
Of course^ it is inevitable that, in a situation involving so 
many variable factors as the Japanese problem of Hawaii, a 
litth^ (liffer(^nt shading and emphasis will change the picture. 
Much depc^nds on the economic, social, temperamental, racial 
and ndigious })ackground of the writer in interpreting so com- 
plex a social situation. Perfectly honest observers will re- 
port with especial emphasis the things which have come into 
the focus of their prejudices or predispositions. 

Statenient by Cornelius Vanderhilt, Jr. 

But, with th(^ utmost rcH'ognition of honcvst diffennicc^s of 
interpre^tation it is hard to be ])ati{^nt with such a falsc^ and 
])rejudice(l statc^nu^nt as that which a])])(^ared undc^r tlu^ nann^ 
of ('oriH^Hus \'and(M'bilt, Jr. in tli(^ San Franeiseo Kxann'tier 
of Nov(^nd){^r 2(), 1922. Tlu^ following (extracts from this 
sensational articles illustrate^ a typc^ of dangerous misr(^pres(Mi- 
tation against which tlu^ Amc^rican p{M)])l(^ should b(^ on tluMr 
guard. '' Hawaii is lost to the I'nited Staters! Hawaii can 
never Ix^ a stat(^ now. H may soon vvix^r. to \w cvcmi a terri- 
toritd possc^ssion of the United States. Haw^aii is already, 
barring only Formosa, the greatest insular colonial out])ost of 
the Im])erial Japanese (lovernment. Hs affairs are indirectly 
controlknl now l)y the Japanese^ Colonial Office. The day 
w^ien it will ])e controlknl by the Colonial Office directly, not 
to mention tlu^ War Office, is not distant in the expressed 
opinions of Ja])an(^se authoriti(\s themselves. 

" Americans! Do you know that: — 

" Therc^ ar(^ more Japanc^se in Hawaii than tliere are either 
wliites or Hawaiian nativ(^s? 

'^ Japanese can become citizens of the United States in 
Hawaii and tlu^n migrate to the States? 

'' l^y 1933 tlie Japanese electoral body in the Hawaiian 
Lslands will decide at tlie polls whether tluTC^ sliall ])e a Re- 
pu!)lican or a Dc^mocratic form of government in the Islands? 
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^^ Twenty p(M' cent of tlu^ entire^ poj^ulation consists of 
Japanese eitiz(Mis of the United Statics? 

^^ The Japanese fnlly (^x])(M't to g;ain al)sohite pohtieal 
control tliroiigh their voting })rivik^ges. For thc^ present they 
are contcuit to control tlu^ Islands (H'ononiically. . . . 

"" Tied })y tlu^ immigration laws, th(^ hands of governnunit 
are unable to chcM'k tlu^ mad rush of alicni unassimilabh^ blood 
to the Hawaiian Islands and its incorporatioii into the Ixxly 
politic. Tli(^ only thing the Unit(Ml Stat(^s Govc^rnnunit can 
do, and is now doing in a (piiet but forcc^ful way, is to con- 
tinue th(^ dis])atch of armcMJ troops to Schofield Barracks, 
Honolulu, th(^ great nrilitary outpost of the IJnitcHl States in 
the Pacific. 

^' Wln^re tlu^ ^ (icntleman's Agreenu^nt ' between tlu^ United 
8tat(^s and Ja})an failed to work on. tlu^ Amc^rican contiiunit - 
failed uttcn'ly to cluH'k tlu^ inflow of ()ri(^ntals into tlu^ United 
Stat(\s — the ' (h^ntleman's Agrcn^nn^nt ' does not operate^ in 
Hawaii. 

" In cons(Hiuenc(^ Jn])an is at liberty to send into that 
island territory as many of \wv ])eople as she will give ])ass- 
ports to. 

^' Hawaii is unchn* the Amc^'ican flag but it has bcH'u prac- 
tically con(|uer(Hl by tlu^ Ja])an(\s(\ It is to all inti^nts and 
])urposes administc^red as much by tlu^ Imperial Japanese 
(Jovernnn^nt as it is by tlu^ P'ederal (h)V(^rnm(^nt." 

The rUtin Facts in the Case 

Now, oven- against tlu^ (^motional and misleading statement 

just (juoted, what ar(^ the facts? Just these: Hawaii is a 

self-gov(^rning tc^i^itory of the United States with its own 

legislature, and comph^tc^ goverrmiental machincvry. No 



x^. 
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other section of th(^ United Staters (^x(*(hmIs it in loyalty and 
patriotism. Japanc^se cannot become citizens of the Unites I 
States in Hawaii any more than they can [inywlu^rc^ on tlu^ 
mainland. The Suprenu^ Court dcudsion in the famous 
Ozawa Cas(^, hanchni down in Nov(^ml)er^ 1922, hekl that 
Japanese ar(^ not capahk^ of naturalization l:)ecause of the 
Fcnleral statute limiting that privilege^ to '' frco white persons 
and to alicms of African nativity and to persons of African 
descent." 

The ^' Gentleman\s Acjreement " 
As to th(^, " (lontleman's Agrec^ment " it is opc^rating in 
Hawaii precisely as it does on the mainland. Therc^ is a 
rumor that it contains a clause by whicli, in event of a lal)or 
shortage^, th(^ Japanese Covernment is authorized to issue 
passports to hd^orers to Hawaii l)ut not to the mainland. If 
sucli a clause exists, it was probably inserted at the l)ehest of 
American capitalists, not of the Japanese; but th(^ simple 
facts are that no passports to laborers have be(ui issucnl since 
the ^' (jlentleman's Agreement " went into effect. No one in 
Hawaii questions l)ut that the Japanese (^u)V(^rnment has 
honestly kc^pt that agreement as far as Hawaii is conccTncnl. 
There has l)e(^n no '' mad rush of unassimilal)k^ lolood " here. 

Japanese Econom ic Domination 
As to economic domination, the simple fact is that the great 
w(^alth-producing industries of the Islands, sugar and pine- 
apples, are organized and controlled financially l)y Americans. 
They employ Japanese and, increasingly, Filipino labor, 
although Chinese, Portuguese, Koreans and other nationaliti(\s 
are also (^mploycnl in consick^rable numl)ers. In the small 
retail trades, the Chinese and Japanese find their largest field 
of operations and the Jai)anese do most of the lighter type of 
building. The large buildings, however, are usually erectiMi 
by citizen labor - — of Hawaiian, Portuguese^ and various oth(^r 
racial origins. Household servants are larg(^ly Japanese. 
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The large niiml)er of Japanese shops, r{\staiiraiits, and othcM* 
enterprises is quitc^ natural in view of th(\ir proportion of the 
total population, and not relatively so liirge as tliat of tlu^ 
Cliin(\se who also are (^fheient in in(lustr}\ Home of tlu^ larg- 
est groeery stor(\s, dry-goods stores, markets and ])hining 
mills are Cliin(^S(\ Tlie om^ industry whieh tlu^ Japanese^ 
se(^m to control most completely is fishing, and evcai here tlu^ 
retail (aid is all in the hands of Chines(\ 

In Case of War! 
Of course^ an}^ on(^ can s(H) at onc(^ that, in tlu^ (^vcait of war 
with Japan, Hawaii w^oidd face a pcnadiarly difficidt situation 
with al)out twenty per cent of tlu^ ])opulati()n Ja])an(\s(^-horn 
and another twenty ])(n- c(^nt of Japan(^s(^ parentages Just imag- 
ine^ what would hapyxai in N(nv York if the TJnitcHl Stat(\s got 
into war with th(^ Irish Fr(H^ State! l^ut tlu^ Washington Con- 
fer(aic(^ on Limitation of Armanu^nts, wdrich has gonc^ so far 
to clcnir up tlu^ probh^ms of th(^ J^acific, and the (nddcaitly 
d(H'lining ])r(^stig(^ of tlu^ military })arty in Japan ])()th giv(^ 
ho])e that ])(^ac(^ and not tlu^ madness of war will ])r(^vail. If 
now the sensational ])ress and (everybody (4se conccaiuMl will 
c(^ase this foolish and disturbing war-talk so that our young 
Ilawaiiiui-born Ja])an(^s(^ may not be made coidimially nnd 
unc()mfortal)ly sc^lf-conscious; and if Washington and Tokyo 
will k(H'p tlu^ peac(^ in nnitual rc^spect and good will why 
then in tlu^ ypars that li(^ ahc^ad w(^ can promise you here in 
Hawaii young Anua-ican citizens of Japaru^sc^ anc(^strv (Hiual to 
th()S(^ of an.y other foreign stock in intelligiaicc^ thi'ift, civic 
pride, res]KHd for law and loyalty to Annaacan institutions and 
idc^als. In the nn^antinu^ it should be rcancanlxa'CMl that no 
one (na^r quc^stions tlu^ compk^tc^ loyalty of tlu^ P()rtugU(\s(^ or 
of tlie ])rown-skinn(al young pe()])l(^ of tlu^ Hawaiian, Chinese, 
Kor(^an and Filipino ra(*(\s. Wluai on(^ talks about '^ only 
15,323 American-born citizcais in the Islands'' he forgets the 
41,000 Hawaiians, 3(),()00 Filipinos, 2(3,000 Portugueses 23,000 
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Chinese^, 6,000 Porto llicMns and 5,000 Koreans — upwards 
of 140,000 people wlio, no matter what eoiirse the Japan(\se 
took, could 1)(^ depended upon as l)eyond question k)yal to 
the United States. 

Will the Japanese UUiniately Control f 
Visitors from the mainhmd, however, are apt to feel that, 
with the large num})ers of Japanese everywhere in evidence^ in 
Hawrui, they will ultimately be al)solutely in control. It is 
gc^nerally assumed, by supc^rficiid obsc^rvc^rs at h^ist, that tlu^ 
Japanese^ have an overwlu^lming birth-rate^, and that they will, 
therefore, soon(^r or later crowd all otlu^r ra("(\s out and tlurn, 
by th(ur voting strength, capture^ the Islands for Japan. 
Ik^fore this would be permitteul Congress would, of coiu'si^, 
repeal the present '' Organic Act " by which Hawaii lias tlie 
stjitus of an autonomous self-governing tc^^ritory and ciindi- 
dat(^ for statehood, and coukl rcnlucc^ tlu^ Islands to tlu^ rank 
of an '^insular possession" governed by a commission from 
Washington backed by military powc^r. 

ProfeHHor Adams^ Studies 
I^ut is it ])robable that sucli a ncM'essity will arise? Are tlu^ 
Islands likc^ly to bcH'ome '^ japanized ''? A v(^ry int(^r(\sting 
side-light is thrown on this (|U(^stion ])y some rcH'cnt studic^s by 
Prof. Romanzo Adams who holds th(^ chair of (H'onomics in 
ihi) lJniv(^rsity of Hawaii and w4io has be(^n making [i scientific 
sociological study of thc^ Ja])an(\se situation. Theses studi(\s, 
as publisluHl in tlu^ Honolulu Star-Bulletin during August and 
S(^ptemb(T, 1922, and in Foreign AJfairs for D(H'(^mb(^r, 192)^, 
show that inst(^j?d of having the highest l)irth-rat(^ in Hawaii 
the Japanc^sc^ l)irth-rate is lower than any other ra(*(^'s except 
the whites and th(^ Hawaiians. Birth-rate figur(\s are no- 
toriously mislc^ading urdc^ss based on the numlxu' of women 
of child-bearing ag(^ in a given area. On the mainland th(^ 
number of l)irths piT 1000 women l)etwe(^n the ag(»s of 18 and 
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44 is about 100 among iiativi^ l)orn and 175 among foreign 
born. Here in Hawaii on tlu^ sanu^ basis, the birth-rate for 
the different races, as figiuxMl l)y Professor Adams, is: American 
and North l^urojx^an 97; Hawaiian and Part-Hawaiian 236; 
Japanc^se 238; Portuguc^sc^ 240; C^hinese 257; FiKpino 267; 
Spanish 31(); Korean 32(); Porto Kican 351. Concerning 
these v(My inter(^sting figur(\s, Professor Adams says: ^' The 
Hawjuian race is not a dying race but an amalgamating race, 
and in tlie (Hstant years to com:^ tfu^ blood of the okl Hawaiians 
will flow througli tlu^ veins of grt^at numbers of people and in 
im|)orta,nt quantiti(^s." ^' The fact that the Japanese have a 
low^er rate than the PortiigU(\s(^ and C'hinese who liave lived 
her(^ longer, is du(^ to tlu^ morc^ advanced industrial and edu- 
cational dev(^l()])ment of their native country. The forces 
that r(Mluc(^ hH'undity are already o])erative in Japan." Pro- 
fessor Adams ])r(Mlicts that " tlu^ birth-rate of the Japanese 
will be riMluced rapidly until it approximatc^s the average rate 
in th(^ lTnit(Hl Stat(^s " as tlu^ Japan(\s(^ take on more and morc^ 
Am(M*ican id(Mis and standards of living. He also notes tliat 
th(^ l)irth-rat(^ of all rac(^s (^xcc^pt the American and North 
Euro])ean in HaAvaii is high, tlu^ net gain over deaths in 1920 
l)eing 5()01 or 2.2 per cent - ^' about double^ the rate of gain 
in Japan." 

Jdpdncsc Rate of Increase 
But (n'(Mi tliough lluur l)irth-rate is not so higli as some 
other rac(\s, will not th(^ Japan(\se dominate because of their 
larger lu^ad-siart in number's? During the decade from 1910- 
20 th(^ ccMisus shows that Ja])anese increased 29,599 or 37.1 
})er cent whik^ all oiluM* rac(\s increased 34,404 or 30.6 per cent. 
If this rat(^ continui^s the Ja])anese will be 50J/2 P^'^ <^'^iT^t of the 
total population in 1975. Ikit, as a student of sociology, 
Prof(\ssor Adams l)eliev(\s this rat(^ will not continue because 
of these factors: (1) An increas(^ of death-rate will begin in 
ten or twenty yc^ars wlu^n our present Japanese population 
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now largely between 30 and 55 years old (mc^n) or 20 and 44 
years old (women) approaeh(^s old age. (2) Considerable emi- 
gration to the mainland is bound to take place among the 
better educated Hawaiian-born Japanese who will find too 
limited opportunities in the Island industries and who, as 
native-born American citizens, are free to live anywhere in 
the United States they choose. (3) This process will be 
further accelerated by the comi)etiti()n of other races with 
lower standards of living lik(^ the Filipinos and Cliinese coolies, 
if permission should be obtained to bring these latter in as 
plantation laborers. Professor Adams' findings on tliis point 
are startlingly at variance^ therefore, with the popular im- 
pressions. He says: '^ The Japanese will continue to increase 
in numbers but at a diminisliing rate. They will be a dimin- 
ishing factor in Hawaii. Tlu^y constituted 42 per cent of 
the population in 1920. l^y 1030 th(\y will be less than 40 
X^er cent and then tlieir p(^rcentag(^ will fall ra])i(lly until they 
constitute not more than 25 or 30 ])(^r ccnit of tlu^ total ])()])u- 
1 at ion.'' 

The Japanem in Politics 
A similar statistical study bascnl on tlu^ Unitcnl Stat(^s Cen- 
sus figures and other local data, making rdlowanci^ for death 
and immigration, indicati^s that ^' the v()t(^ of citizcnis of 
Japanese ancestry will constitute^ about 29 jxvr c(^nt of the 
total vote by 1940, if the P^ilipinos and th(vir successors are 
left out of account. Including such voters the ,Ja])an(^se per- 
centage may be much smaller than 29 ])(t c{Mit. At no time 
will it approach 50 per cent and ihvrv is no prospcH't of ihm 
dominating the territory politically." 

Will Japanese Form a Block? 
Of course it is important to r(»member that cvvn a minority 
group may dictate^ if it liolds the balance of power by forming 
a solid block in a divided community. Cr(\'it intc^rest, there- 
fore, attaches to the tendencies of th(^ Ibiwaiian-born Japanese 
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to divide along othor than racial linens. It is significant in this 
connection to note the cl(\avages in the Japanese community 
already mentioned in this chapter. As time goes on the bond 
of language will wealven, for tlie coming g(nierations will use 
English with gr(niter (Mise thiin Japanese, in spite of tlic^ 
language schools. Tlie tendc^ncy also is for economics differ- 
ences to arise and create^ common economic interests with 
similar groups in tlu^ g(meral population. Statistics show 
clearly that th(^ unskilled laborers an^ decreasing among th(^ 
Japanese racial group whik^ skilled workers and independc^nt 
operators ar(^ incrcvasing in all lines. An increase in tlie 
property on which Japanese paid taxes from $4,5()2j53() (2.18 
per cent of th(^ total) in 191() to $9,419,773 (3.29 per cc^nt of 
the total) in 1921 indicatc^s an (H'onomic prospc^rity wdiich wall 
inevitai)ly bring a d(M^])er intc^rcvst in g(meral prol)l(ans of 
community w^(4l-being. 

Irnjxrrtance of Fair Treatment Noiv 
Probably th(^ decisive^ influence^ in eithcT solidifying tlu^ 
Japanese into a racial block or distributing them among tlu^ 
normal partic^s and grou|)-int(^r(^sts of tlu^ community will he 
the tr(^atm(ait th(^y r(M'(viv(^ from tlu* other rac(\s. If now in 
the day of th(^ir voting AV(^akn(^ss they are treat(Kl with fair 
play and manifest good will [ind if, as increasing numbc^rs of 
th(^m qualify as vot(M*s, th(\y arc^ received with charactf^ristic 
Plawaiian hospitality into the political life of the community, 
encouragcnl to vote and run for ()ffic(% appealcMl to as human 
l)eings and good citiz(Mis, th(^ chances ar(^ dcMidedly in favor 
of th(ir blending in to our total citiz(^nsliip. If a contrary 
spirit pr(n^ails among those of us who ar(* alr(\'idy voters, we 
shall have only ourscives to blamc^ for a solid Japan(^se block. 
The exigencic^s of practical politics will ]irol)al)ly (*ontinue to 
break across race lines in the future^ as they hav(^ in tlie past. 
After all a vote is colorless and racciess — wliich basic fact 
all good politicians can be trust(Ml to remember! 
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The Problem is Ours! 
^^ Our ])r()l)leni, tlH^n/' to (luoto Professor Adams in conclu- 
sion, '^ is in large* nu^asuro th(* prol)l(*m of ourselves. We 
Anun'icans what will Ave do? My own firm beli(^f is that, 
what(n^(*r the t(*m])()rary manif(\stations may be, the pc^rma- 
iK^nt t(vmp(*r of Amc^rica is favorable to a broad generous 
l)()licy. Amc^rica — tlu* r(*al America — is not given to exces- 
sive* sus])ici()n, f(*ar and cHstrust. America is just. America, 
is and vim afford to b(* generous. America, is confident and, 
if certain unfortunate* m(*ntal attitud(*s induccnl })y war cause* 
us to move toward a ])olicy originating in fear and suspicion, 
it will not b(* p<*rman(*nt. It will be abandoned when we 
r{*turn to habits of thought and action tliat have characterized 
the American ])e{)pl(* throughout nearly all our national 
history.'' 



Chapter VI 

HOW TO HELP HAWAII 

IIaivaii\s Wide Influence 
It is to be hopcHJ that every thoughtful American who reads 
this l)ook will feel a lu^arty impulse to help Hawaii in meeting 
and solving tlie y)rol)lems herein presented. Hawaii is 
America's intcTraeial hiboratory and our success or failure is 
vital both for America herself and for America's contribution 
to the hirg(T })ro])l(^ms of the Pacific. Not long ago one of 
our prominent citizcnis, returning from Red Ooss service 
al)roa(b was invitcnl to achlress tlu^ young men's clul) of the 
Bc^cond (yhinese Congrc^gational Church of Honolulu. ^' Where 
are tlie fellows I used to talk to lu^re four years ago? " he 
asked. Th(^ answer was tliat half of them were back in China 
— two in g()vernm(^nt scTvice^ one editing a newspaper and 
thi^ others in commcvrcial positions! 

Permanent Congress of Natio7is 
Hawaii is a sort of pc^rmanent congress of the nations bor- 
dering on the Pacific and it is always in session. If Christi- 
anity fails luvre, not only in niimlxTs })ut in its essential spirit 
as a, cremator of ])eace, interracial good wull and industrial 
justice and humanity, it will fail most grievously, for the news 
of its failurcvwill resound throughout the Pacific world. But 
if Christianity succeeds in Hawaii, then it will be easier for 
it to succcchI ev(Tywhere vho in the Pacific area. 

Still a Strategic Mission Field 
One way, tlierefore, to help Hawaii is to remember its 
peculiar strategic significance as a mission field even today. 
This does not mean that more denominations ought to rush 
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in and multiply machinery. The area is small and we have 
too many denominations already. But it does mean that 
those l)ranehes of the Christian ehureh alr(^ady at work liav(^ 
a tremendous responsibility to push tlu^r work at a maxi- 
mum of efhcieney and in the utmost possible eoop(Tation witli 
one another. 

Religious Forces 
The pr(^sent situation of Hawaii as a mission fi(^ld is, in 
outline, as follows: 

Total population 284,0()() 

Of these half are entirely non-( christian or 142,000 

The half under some Christian infiuenee includes Catholic 

(population) ()8,000 

Hawaiian Board of Missions (nieTnl)ers) 11,000 

(Congregational in government, and largely C'ongregational 
and Presbyterian in or-igin) 

Mormons (meml)ers) 11,140 

Methodists (members) 2,559 

l^]piscopalians (memliers) 2,250 

Minor denominations (members), (est.) 1,000 

(Includes Seventh Day Adventists, Chi'istian Scientists and Re- 
organized Mormons) 
Population affiliated with above but not memb(>rs . . . 4(),00() 

Looking at th(\se figurc^s sonK^wliat morc^ in ck^tail, tlu^ differ- 
ent Christian bodies re^port tln^ following racial eleuK^nts. 
(It should })e noted that tlu^ Catholie figurc^s are for ])()])\da- 
tion whereas the otluT figurc^s incluck^ members only. Tlu^y 
would be possibly three tinuvs as largi^ if bascnl on population. 
Some of these figures ar(^ only approximate^ but all are oiii(*ial 
and represent conditions in 1921 22.) 
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A Challenge to Christianity 
The missionary challoiige of Hawaii is, tluTc^fore, a very 
serious one. Take the Japanc^se situation alon(\ Her(^ is a 
popuhition of Jax)an(^se blood of over 110, ()()() only 2,835 of 
whom, or about 2J 2 P^t (*('nt, arc^ members of Christian 
churehes. Yet their ehildren are in ])ublic schools ix^rmeated 
with Christian teaching and are^ learning J^]nglisli, the language 
of the greatest l)0(ly of living Christian literature* in tlu* 
world. A prominent Japanc^se from Tokyo, wduMi in Honolulu 
recently, said, in private conversation: " I have* observcnl tlu* 
young people l)()rn here of Ja])an(\se ])arents. Th(\v arc^ not 
growing up to be Buddhists. Tlu^y ought to be* Christians 
but unl(\ss you redoubk* your (efforts I fear they will not bc^ 
anything. I cannot urge tlu^ni to bcH'onu^ Clu^istians for I 
am not a Christian myself, but I can say wdiat 1 hav(* just 
said to you and urge you to make tlu^n good Christians! " 

Why Not a Traitu'ng Station ? 
Is tlu^re not in this r(*niarkal)le intc^rracial civiHzation uncU^' 
Christian Ann^rican influence sonu^thing which would make it 
a valuable training station for social and r(*ligious work(\rs 
destined for the Orient? Prof. (1. A. Johnston lloss of Union 
Theological Seminary, Ncnv York, after a visit of s(n'(*ral 
months, has made thc^ very stimulating sugg{\stion tliat tlu^rc* 
be (established in Hawaii a missionary institute^ ])()ssil)ly in 
conncH'tion w^ith the linivf^rsity of Hawaii, whc^re stuck^nts 
could c()mj)l(4(* their training for missionary work and at the 
samc^ time he in actual contact with tlu^ various Orientrd rac(\s. 
The Y. M. C. A. is alrinuly cmcouraging a sort of cadt^t service 
in Hawaii as a ])re])arati()n for foreign service and six of our 
secretari(\s in Honolulu today are ultimately destinful for tlu* 
Orient. In the meiuitinu* th(\y arc^ having Ix^forc* tlieir eyc^s a 
wx)rking demonstration of Avhat a transformation can Ix* 
wrouglit in Chinc^scv, Jtipanc^sc* and Koreans by favoral)l(* 
contact with a Christian civilization. The University of 
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Hfiwaii already lias excH^lent (lepartinents of History and 
Sociology, English, Chinc^so and Japanese — tlie latter most 
ably oceui)ied by Dr. T. Harada, a graduate of Yale and 
former pr(^sident of Doshisha University in Japan. If to 
these could be addcMl a strong departmc^nt of Comparative 
Religions and these coursers in History, Sociology, English, 
Chinese^, Japan(^se and ("omparativc^ Religions grouped to- 
gc^ther to mak(^ up an Institut(^ for ForcMgn Service, the result 
would b(^ [I v(^ry attractive centc^r for study, combined with 
])ra(*tical hd)()ratory experience^ right here in the very midst 
of our intc^rracial experiment station. Such a school of mis- 
sionary pr(^paration miglit w(^ll attract the best and strongest 
candidates for foreign service from all America. Two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars would endow such an insti- 
tution and bring to Haw^idi a strong man as its dean and 
professor of comparative^ redigions. 

Hawairs " Bill of Rights '' 

Vcx)\)\i^ on tlu^ maiidand can [dso lielp Hawiiii l)y reni(^ml)er- 
ing that w(^ are not an ^' Insular Possession ^' l)ut a full- 
fledged Territory and a candidate^ for statehood. The 
Hawaiian Legislature of 1923 wc^nt on record very ck^arly as 
to tlie status of Hawiiii by cnuicting wliat is calkxl '^ Hawaii's 
Bill of Rights,'' the lu^art of which is as follows: 

^^ The Legislature of th(^ l\^rritory of Hawaii hc^reby mak(\s 
formal assc^rtion and (kn'laration of thc^ claims of said Terri- 
tory conccTuing its status in the Anii^rican union, as follows: 

1 . Tliat th(^ I'c^rritory of Hawaii is an ^ integral ])art of thc^ 

lJnit(Hl Statc^s.' 

2. That as such ' integral i)art,' Hawaii cannot, legally, 

e(piital)ly or morally, be discriminated against in re- 
spect of k^gislation applying to the LTnion as a whole. 

3. That Hawaii is a unit witliin the American scheme of 

governnu^nt, wdth riglits and pow(^rs diff(^ring from those 
of the states, in so far as certain features of a territorial 
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govcn-nmeiit d\ficv from those of a stato; l)ut Hawaii 
carries all tlu^ fnianeial r(^si)()nsibi]iti(\s and burdens of 
a statc^, so far as the Federal (lovc^nnient is eoneerncnl, 
and functions practically as a statc^ in nearly ev(M"y 
otlier resj)ect. It should, tlu^rc^fore, b(^ accorded all of 
tlie })en(^fits and privil(^g(\s enjoycnl by states, in resj)(H't 
of matters wherein its functions and responsibilities ar(^ 
th(^ sanu^ as those of a stat(\'' 

The Reason for this explicit declaration was a growing tc^n- 
dency in Congrc^ss and elsewlu^re to f orgeat or misunderstand 
the true status of Hawaii and class us among the " insular 
possessions " of tlu^ United Stat(^s or at least h^ave us out of 
appropriations in which the states g(^nerally shared. Sonu^ of 
these a])i)ropriations ar(^ as vitally neecknl in Hawaii as in 
any stat(^, notably thos(^ for education^ good roads and farm 
loans from th(^ Ix^iefits of whicdi the Tc^rritory is now shut out. 

Not an " Tn^idar Possession " 
The reasons why Hawaii '' should be accorded all tlu^ l)(^ne- 
fits and |)rivil(^ges (^n joyed by states " in tlu^se regards and 
should not be c'lassed as a mere '^ insular jiossession " are^ two, 
the liistorical and tlu^ (Mpiitabk^ The historical reason is 
a(lmiral)ly given in the l^ill of llights whicli shows that in th(^ 
negotiation which i^rcunnlcMl tlu^ trc^aty of annexation and in 
the treaty itself, as a(*ce])ted l)y the Hawaiian govc^rnmc^it 
and incorporated in th(^ Joint Resolution of Annc^xation passinl 
by Congre^ss, it was expressly statcnl that the Islands '' shall 
l)e incorporatiMl into the Unitcnl States as an integral i)art 
thereof.'' Moreover the Organic Act by which Congrc^ss 
organizcMl Hawaii as a TcM'ritory (^xi)r(^ssly provided, in Sec- 
tion 5, '' That th(^ Constitution, and except as otluM'wise pro- 
vided, all the laws of the United Staters, including laws carrying 
general appropriations, whicli are not locally inap])licable, 
shall have th(^ same force and (^ff(K't within the said Territory 
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as elsewhere in the United States." Under this hiw the 
Territory has received Federal assistance under the ^' Morrill 
Act " for the University of Hawaii and has also reccnvinl aid 
from the Treasury Department for topographic and hydro- 
graphic surveys. 

How a Territory Dijfers From a State 
The equitable reason why Hawaii '' should be accorded all 
the benefits and privileges enjoyed by states/^ so far as its 
territorial form of government permits^ is that ^' Hawaii 
already carries all the financial l)ur(lens and responsibilities 
of a state so far as the Federal ( Government is concerned and 
functions practically as a state in every other respect." It is 
recognized that Hawaii differs from a state in these five par- 
ticulars: (1) Our governor and certain officers ai"e appointed 
by the President. (2) We have no vote foi* President. (3) 
We have in Coiigr(»ss only a non-voting Delegate instead of 
Senators and Representatives. (4) Our constitution is an 
Organic Act enacted by ('ongress. (5) Acts of Hawaii's 
legislature can be repealed or aniendcni ])y Congress, although 
this has never been done. Except in these five regards, th(^ 
status of Hawaii is coe(iual with that of the regularly or- 
ganized states. 

HnwaivH National Service 
Now how does Hawaii measure up as a mend)er of th(^ 
Federal Union? We share ecjually with the states in tlu^ 
national defense. During the war the draft law applied in 
the territory exactly as it did in the states and our National 
Guard and Naval lieserve w(M"e also called into the service^ 
of the Federal Oovernment upon the same basis as those of 
the states. We also maintain American standards of living 
and education. As already noted in this book, our public- 
school system, supported by local taxation, is rankcul twenty- 
first in the Union — ahead of over half of the states. 
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Hawaii Fays Her Way! 

Moreover Hawaii pays her own way and more. In 1921 
our internal revenue contributions to the Federal (lOvernnient 
amounted to $20,680,103 — a sum hirger than that paid by 
Maine or Ala})ama, twice as larp;e as that paid by Utah, 
Arkansas or New Hampshire and twenty times as lai'ge as 
that paid by Nevada! In fact there were seventeen states, 
none of which paid as much internal revenue as Hawaii. In 
1922 there were nineteen states below us, although the gross 
amount was smaller, $15,515,063. Do not our contributions 
to the Federal household therefore entitle us to share fully in 
its budget? In addition to internal revenue, Hawaii jdso 
paid import duties auiouuting to $1,426,716 in 1921 and to 
$1,076,163 in 1922. In the case of ^'insular possessions" 
this sum would be returned to the local govermnent, but not 
so in Hawaii. The whole amount goes to the Federal treasury. 
It should be noted also that Hawaii herself paid these duties, 
whereas the duties paid at mainland ports are lai'gely shai'ed 
by inland states having no seacoast. 

Some one may say, '' Yes, but hasn't the Federal (Jovern- 
ment spent large sums on the seacoast defenses and Pearl 
Harbor Naval Station in Hawaii? '^ Granted, but for whose 
protection? Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard Uni- 
versity stated publicly in Hawaii a few years ago, ^' I consider 
your fortifications simply a part of the defenses of New York 
and Boston! " 

Liberty Loan and Relief Work Record 
Hawaii has not only paid her proportional taxes, she has 
done free and volunteer service to the nation eciual to that 
of any othei' part of it. " Every call for subscriptions to 
Liberty Loans and War Savings Stamps was apportioned to 
the Territory of Hawaii upon the same basis as to tlie s(^veral 
states, and in every instance the Territory of Hawaii ' w^ent 
over the top ^ in the front rank w^ith wade margins to spare.'' 
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The RMino statement is true of drives for lied Cross, Y. M. C. A., 
l^c^lgian Relief, and Near East Rc-lief. 

For these reasons Hawaii feels that she is entitled to pro- 
test against th(^ earek^ss tendency to elass her as a mere 
'^ insular possession," — she is emphatically not a possession 
but an '' integral part '' of the United States; and she feels 
mor(H)ver that in all ap])ropriations for education, Americani- 
zation, maternity Ix^nc^fits, road building and other matters 
wh(^r(^ h(U' needs are equal to the ruHnls of the states she has 
a right to (Hpial consideration. 

Kcej) Peace with Japan! 
Finally mainland Anu^rica can h(4p Hawaii su])remely by 
cooperating with us and with all men of good will evc^ywhen^ 
in keeping the ])(^ac(^ with Ja|)an by tlu^ em})l()yment of all 
honor[d)l(^ means, including ])ati(4it s(^lf-restraint, can^ful 
cultivation of all chaimels of international good will and co- 
operation, and the fair and sympathetic study of Japanese^ 
history, art, civilization and charactc^r and ideals. 

Pan-Pacifi c I -n io n 
One of the most useful organizations in promoting such a 
better understanding is the Pan-P{u*ific Union of which Mr. 
Alexander Hume Ford is tlie dir(H'tor. This organization, 
though it luis its headquarters in Honolulu, lias branclu^s and 
ofhcc^rs in all the countries l)ord(n-ing on the Pacific. By its 
promotion of frecpient international giitlu^rings in Haw^aii 
such as tln^ Pan-Pacific Educational ConffU'ence, Scientific 
(\)nf(^renc(% Press Conference and UomnKTcial Conf(^rence, it 
is doing foimdiition work in (level()])ing that mutual under- 
standing and (U^sirc^ to work together for the common needs of 
humanity on which the future^ ])(^ac(^ of the Pacific dc^pends. 

* It is a ])]oasur(' to rooord that oaily in 1924 the United States Senate and 
House of Rei)resentatives i)asse(i the ilaw^uian Bill of Riglits su})stantially as 
outlined here, and that President Coolid^e sij^ned the bill on Mareh 10, 1924. 
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An Appeal to the Pacific Coast 
Keeping the peace also involves a definite policy on the 
mainland of giving to the Japanese now in America courteous 
treatment, educational opportunity and Christian teaching. 
As a resident of California for over thirty years, I know con- 
ditions there and I am, therefore, not an advocate of the un- 
restrict(Hl immigration of Oriental labor. But I do plead for 
g(4ierous, warm-hearted, brotherly treatment of the Japanese 
already in Anu^rica. The presence of the Japanese on the 
Pacific Coast is a (challenge to the ('hristian churches, at 
k^ast, to give tlu^ni not merely formal Christian doctrine, not 
merely mission Sunday schools and preaching, })ut to con- 
tinue^ to give them an (exhibition of that (christian brotherhood, 
fair play, Immanx^ treatmc^nt and sympathetic good will which 
are the realities of Christ's gospel without which mere doc- 
trine and ritual are vain. 

A Bridge of Good Will 

A sc^hool man in San Jose told me that fifty per cent of the 
pupils in his district were Japanese. I said to him, ^^ You 
have prol)ably the most important school in Santa Clara 
County, and it ought to be the l)est school! You ought to be 
giving tliese little Oriental children the noblest possible inter- 
pretation of West(ern civilization. You are building a bridge 
Ix^tweeii Japan and America! '' 

After all that is just what Hawaii means — a human bridge 
of international good will and understanding Ix^tween East 
and West! 
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